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The Hiftory of Ueland from the Invafion of Henry 1. With a 
Preliminary Difcourfe on the Antient State of that Kingdom. By 
Thomas Leland, D D. Senior Fellow of Trinity College, and 
Prebendary of St. Patrick’s, Dublin. 4 Vols. 4to. 21. 125. de 
[Continued.] Nourfe, Longman, Robinfon, Johnfon, 


N our laft Review, we fufpended the account of this ine 
terefting hiftory at the period when the. Irifh parliament 
conferred on Henry VIII. the title of King of Ireland, inftead of 
that of Lord, which had formerly been ufed. We entirely concur 
with, our author in opinion, that. though this ordinance was 
undoubtedly founded in good policy, yet it feems not reafon- 
able to aflign it as the fole caufe of that general fubmiffion of 
the revolters which immediately enfued. Dr, Leland’s. ju- 
dicious reflexions on this fubje&t are more ftrongly fupported 
by probability. ’ 
. © Were we, fayshe, informed of the compaéts, tranfactions, jea- 
Joufies, contefts, and mutual complaints of the Irith chiéftains, the 
pride of fome, the treachery of others, and the operation of all 
thofe paffions which break out with greateft wiolence among the 


uncivilized, we might poffibly find their conduét not to have been 
the pure effect of terrour, ficklenefs, or duplicity ; we might find 


their great leaders contending in a caufe which they deemed right- — 


ful and laudable, not only with the forces of their enemies, but 
the intractable difpofitions of affociates, and the mutinous turbu- 
lence of inferiours: deceived by falfe affurances, and wearied by 
difappointment, their confidence abufed, and their refentments ir- 
ritated ; fo that the defpair of fome, and the revengeof others, the 
fenfe of injury, and the fear of treachery, with other latent mo- 
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tives might have confpired to break a confederacy which but now 
appeared fo formidable. At prefent we are only informed that 
O’Nial made his peace, by the fulleft renunciation of the papal 
authority, and fubmiffion to the throne: and his example was im- 
mediately followed by numbers of the Northern chieftains. From 
Connaught, from Meath, from Munfter, all the moft turbulent 
Irifh lords, all thofe of the old Englifh race, who had adopted Irifh 
manners, and lived for ages ina ftate of dependence, vied with 
each other in the moft zealous profeflions of reconciliation to the 
king’s government, and executed their indentures in the ampleft 
forms of fubmiffion. The earl of Defmond was feen attending in 
parliament, and aéting in his proper character of a peer of the 
réalm ; and probably his example had fome influence upon his 
great neighbours of the South. The graces fhewn to {cme loyal 
Trifh, and fome Engtifh fubjeéts, were alfo not without effect. 
Peerages and promotions granted with unufual favour; and it was 
déclared in parliament to be the king’s intention to confer ftill 
more. They who hoped to obtain. were zealous to deferve fuch 
honours. It grew fafhionable to affect a zeal for government: the 
power and clemency of the king were every Where induftrioufly 
echoed ; fo that various motives, and various caufes, confpired to 
fwell the numbers of thofe who crowded from all quarters to receive 
law from the throne.’ 


The Hiftory of Ireland at this period, like that of Eng- 
land, affords a ftiiking inftance of the fubmiffion to 
which a rigorous and determined exertion of regal authority 
may induce the minds of a people even unaccufiomed to the 
controul of civil power. It is not to be queftioned, as the 
learned hiftorian obferves, that many of the Irifh chieftains 
at this time were uCtuated folely by terror, and ilill retained 
their averfion to Henry and his government, as well as their 
affection for the canfe of Rome, which they had been com- 
pelied to renounce. But whatever fchemes of infurreQion 
they might form, mutual jealoufy and difunion prevented their 
being carried into execution ; and either the {pirit of loyalty, 
or the terror of the king’s refentment, fo much prevailed, thae 
when a fon of Fitz-Patrick, baron of U;per-Offory, had com- 
mitted fome treafonable offence, he was delivered up to public 
juftice by the hands of his own father. 

Neither did the reformation of the Cherch in Ireland keep 
pace with that of the civil government, nor was the intro- 
dution of therliturgy effeted without great oppofition. The 
caufes which obftru&ted its fuccefs are fo judicioufly invef- 
tigated in this hiftory, that we fhall lay them before our 
readers. 

‘ In England, the difpofitions of a great part of the people con 
curred with thoie-of the crown, and even ran before their rulers, 
yn the revolt from popery. In Ireland, the Reformation was ten. 
dered toa prejudiced and a reluctant people. The avowed enes 
mies of Englith government, and the factious oppolers of admi- 
niftration naturally regarded every new regulation in the.affairs of 
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religion, as arbitrary, oppreffive, and injurious, and feized the 
occafion of inveighing again& fuch offenfive exertions of autho- 
rity. The-more peaceable, who had never been accuftomed to 4 
ferious difcufiion of the great points ingcontroverfy, reited indo- 
Jently upon the antiquity (as it was called) of the former eftablifh- 
ments, and in this relaxed ftate of mind, were ftricken.with great 
terrour, at the denunciations of divine vengeance, thundered by 
the friends of Rome, againit herefy and innovation, The vin- 
dictive character of Henry VIII. and the rigour of his govern- 
ment, had driven many of the pale as well as of the Irith race 
to forma! profeffions and condefcenfions, which the very eafe and 
readinefs with which they were made, fhew. to have been made 
without due attention and ferious conviction. The authority of a 
minor king was lefs elleemed or dreaded, at the fame time that the 
requifitions now to be made were more extenfive, and did greater 

violence to the popular prejudices. : 
* As to the inferiour orders of men, no meafures appear to have 
been taken, from the firft beginnings of the Reformation, to en- 
Jighten their ignorance, or correét their prejudices, ‘* Hard it is,” 
faith a chancellor of Ireland in this reign, ‘* that men fhou!d know 
their duties to God and tothe king, when they fhall not hear teach- 
ing or preaching throughout the year.” And at atime. when the 
mechanics in England could hear and convey .inirustion, and were 
habituated to religious enquiry, the fame minifier complains that 
in Ireland, “ preaching we have none, which is our lack, withoyt 
which the igrorant can have no knowledge.” At firft view one 
might fuppofe that in the more civilized diftriéts at leaft, fome mea- 
fures might have been purfued for promoting the knowledge of re- 
Jigion ; and that archbifhop Browne, not contented with FenO vg 
images and deflroying reliques, might have formed an attive ang 
zealous miffion, to labour for the converfion of the people. But 
numbers of his clergy, we have already feen, abandoned their cures 
rather than difclaim the papal authority ; nor was it poffible to fill 
up their wretched benefices at once with zealous and able re- 
formers. . Neither do we find thofe Englifhmen his fuffragans who 
were favourers of the Reformation, diftinguifhed by any com- 
mendable fervices: nor were the labours of fuch Englifh clergymen 
fitted for the circumftances and neceffities of the nation, Even 
within the Engiith pale, the Inth language was become fo predo~ 
minant, that laws were repeatedly enacted to reftrain it, but with 
that inefficacy with which Jaws are generally oppofed to inveterate 
cuftoms, and in acountry not inured te obedience. In thofe tracts 
of Irith territory, which interfeé&ted the Englifh fettlements, no 
other language was at all known: fo that here, the wretched flock 
was totally inacceffible to thofe ftrangers who were become their 
nominal paftors. The laws made in the late reign to correct thefe 
iniconveniencies, even if dusly obeyed, required fome confiderable 
interval, to operate with any effect. In the mean timé the parti- 
zans of Rome found a ready admiffion into thofe diftriéts where the 
reformed clergy, if fuch there were, could neither be regarded nor 
underftood. They fpoke to their countrymen and kinfmen, in 
their own language, and were heard with attention, favour, and 
affection. .If we look to thofe parts of Ireland more remote from 
the feat of Englith government, the profpect ftill appears more 
gloomy. Here, many of.the prelates {till continued to be nomi- 
nated by the pope, and enjoyed their fees by his provifton, in de- 
fiance of the crown of England: others; though appointed by the 
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king, had yet a rival fent from Rome to contend with. The peo- 
ple, removed beyond the fphere of Englith law, had not known 
or not regarded the ordinances lately made with refpect to re- 
ligion, nor confidered themfelves as interefted or concerned in any 
regulations hereafter to be made. The only inftance in which they 
conceived themfelves bound to Fnglifh government, even in the 

refent revival of its power and confequence, was that of not rifing 
in arms, and invading the king's fubje¢ts: and that authority which 
had not as yet reduced them within the bounds of civility, could 
not, without the imputation of extravagance, attempt to model 
their religious fentiments, 

* The fcheme of religious reformation in a country thus circum- 
ftanced, was entrufted to a man fulpeéted of being indifferent to its 
fuccefs. And by being employed with equal confidence both in 
this and the fucceeding reign, he feems to have been more at- 
tentive to his duty as a ftatefman, than to any controverfies about 
the modes of faith and worfhip. Whether from the apprehenfion 
of a violent oppofition to the meafures of government, or from 
whatever other caufe, the defign of convening an Irifh parliament 
was laid afide, and the royal proclamation was tran{mitted, ad- 
drefied to the clergy, and enjoyning the acceptance of the new li- 
turgy. The proclamation was not incautioufly worded. It ex- 
prefied nothing more than that the prayers of the church had been 
tranflated into the mother tongue for the edification of the people; 
without mention of any alterations, or the difcuffion of any par- 
ticulars which might occafion fcandal, or excite controverfy: and 
before it fhould be promulged, Saintleger aflembled the prelates 
and clergy, and febmitted it to their infpection as the royal will 
and pleafure concurring with the grave opinions of the reverend 
clergy of England; and the refult of their fage and pious delibe- 
rations, for the welfare of Ireland. 

* On the death of Cromer archbifhop of Armagh, Robert Waucop 
had been nominated to this fee by the pope. But in defiance of 
this nomination, Henry, at the initances of Saintleger, tran{mitted 
his mandate for the appointment of John Dowdal, a native of Ire- 
jand, to the primacy ; a man whofe devotion to Rome outweighed 
his gratitude either to the throne or to his patron. He ftood forth 
at the head of bis northern clergy, a bold and determined oppofer 
of the royal proclamation. He treated the new liturgy with the 
utmoft feorn, by which, as he expreffed it, every illiterate fellow 
might be enabled to read Mafs. Saintleger rephed that there were 
indeed too many illiterate priefts, as ignorant of the language in 
which divine fervice had hitherto been performed, as the people 
who attended ; but that the prefent office was calculated for the 
edification of both. He was interrupted by Dowdal with a ftern 
and haughty admonition to beware of the clergy’s curfe: and after 
fome further altercation, the primate arofe, and departing from 
the afflembly was followed by almoft all his fuffragans. _ Browne, 
who now remained the firft in dignity among the prelates, de- 
clared his acceptance of the king’s order; Staples of Meath, Lan.~ 
cafter of Kildare, Travers of Leighlin, and Coyn of Limerick, 
concurred ; and the liturgy was foon after read in the cathedral 
of Chrift Church Dublin, in the prefence of the deputy, magiftrates, 
and clergy.’ 


The method of inforcing the new doftrine by public difpu- 


tation, which had with great folemnity been practifed by 
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Henry VIII. in perfon, was made ufe of with the view of pro- 
pagating the reformation in Ireland under the government. of 
his fucceflor. A conference was opened in the great hall of 
the abbey of Saint Mary in Dublin, in the form of a theo- 
logical difpute, in which Dowdal defended the Romifh mafs, 
and Staples, bifhop of Meath, was advocate for the reformed 
model of worfhip; an oftentatious method of decifion, as out 
author juitly obferves, which had its natural and ufual effeét. 
Each party claimed the viitory, and retired with ftill greater 
acrimony againft the other. To infli& upon Dowdal a pu- 
nifhment for the violence with which he oppofed the court on 
this occafion, the queftion of precedence between the fees of 
Armagh and Dublin, the former of which was his bifhoprick, 
was revived with frefh animofity. In this conteft, the decifions 
of popes and councils had been urged by both parties, and the 
royal authority of England had frequently interpofed to allay their 


virulence. It was not fo much the objeét of thefe holy fa- . 


thers, we are told, whether appeals in ecclefiaftical caufes 
fhould be removed from one diocefe to the other, or where 
the final fentence fhould be pronounced, as whether the pre- 
late of Armagh fhould have his crofier borne ere@ within 
the jurifdition of his rival. ‘To terminate this controverfy it 
had formerly been decided, that each prelate fhould be en- 
titled to primatial dignity, and ere& his crofier in the dio- 
cefe of the other: but that according to the diftinQion eftab- 
lifhed in England between the prelates of Canterbury and 
York, the archbifhop of Dublin fliould be contented with the 
title of Primate of ireland, while the archbifhop of Armagh 
fhould be ftyled, Primate of ail Ireland. This old arrange- 
ment was now reverfed, and by the king’s patent Armagh 
was deprived of the fuperior title, which, with all its annexed 
privileges, was conferred on Browne and his fucceffors for ever, 
in the fee of Dublin. Dowdal is faid to have been fo mor- 
tified at this indignity as to abandon his diocefe: but there 
is reafon for thinking, with Dr. Leland, that the determi- 
nation of the court ferved rather to excite in the prelate an 
apprehenfion of greater feveritics, and that he confulted his 
fafety by retiring to the continent. The king confidering this 
ftep as a renunciation of his paftoral charge, appointed him a 
fucceflor in the fee of Armagh ; but on the acceffion of queen 
Mary he was reftored to the dignity and office of primate of 
all ireland. 

An attempt made by Edward’s miniftry to abolifh the an- 
cient Brehon jurifdition, excited great difcontents among the 
Irifh ; but, as our author obferves, the principal diftrefs of 
government ‘in this reign, arofe from the factious fpirit of the 
' B 3 great 
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great northern family of O’Nial. The followirg extra& will 
afford our readers an idea of the domeftic difturbances ufuaLin 
thofe uscivilized times. . 

‘ The earl of Tirowen, notwithftanding the fulnefs of his late 
fubmiffion, had been originally poffefled with the moft elevated 
notions of the greatnefs and regal fplendour of his family. He 
lradsonce pronounced a curfe on thofe of his pofterity, who fhould 
ever conform to the Englifh manners, or affociate with the Saxon 
race. And now all thefe favourite ideas were revived, when trom 
his own reconciliation with Englith government, he returned to an 
intercourfe with his kinfmen and followers. His fon Ma:thew, 
whom he had declared, and who had been accepted as his beir, and 
éreated baron of Dungannon, was really illegitimate: and this un- 
Natural partiality of the father to acbild, who had for many years 
been deemed the fon of afmith, could not but raife extraordinary 
jealouly amongft his legitimate children. John, or Shane O’Nial, 
as lie is called, a youth of vigour and intrepidity, impatient of the 
Englith power, fitted for the turbulence, and glorying in the rude 
magnificence of Infh nobility, fupported by Hugh, another brother 
of the tamily, of fimilar character, laboured to alienate their fa- 
ther from the baron, and from the government which had coun- 
ténanced his fhameful partiality to a baftard fon; reproached him 
with his degenerate {ubmiffions to the crown of England ; and ex- 
horted him to refume the ancient dignity and independence of hig 
houfe. The earl was but too fufceptible of fuch impreffions; and 
readily facrificed the intereft of his favourite to the hopes of fhaking 
off the trammels of allegiance, and recovering the ancient con- 
fequence of O'Nial. Some attempts made againft Matthew, with 
the, contrivance of the earl, raifed confiderable commotion, and 
obiiged this lord to alarm the deputy wich his own danger, the 
practices of John and Hugh, the fufpicious conduét of his father, 
and his difpofitions to arevolt. The earl and his countels, a prin- 
cipal agent in feducing him from his allegiance, were fuddenly fe- 
cured, and at firft kept in a ftate of honourable rettraint within 
the Englith pale; but on fome further rumours of their difloyal 
purpofes, committed to clofe durance in the houfe of a magiltrate 
of Dublin. 

‘ John affe&ted the utmoft refentment; collected his followers, 
was aflifted by fome neighbouring chiettains, and declared war 
againit Matthew, to whofe, practices he imputed the indignity of- 
fered to his parents, The baron relied for affiftance on the lord 
deputy: the lord deputy depending on the powers commanded by 
the baron, haftened to join him with fome new-raifed levies. John 
and his partizans were reinforced by a body of Scots, who had 
made a defcent on Ulfter, and were ready to engage in the fervice 
of ony chieftain, who couid fupply their wants, He fuddenly at- 
tacked the enemy,’defeated and purfued them with confiderable 
filaughter; and, encouraged by this fuccefs, plundered his father’s 
manfion, ravaged his whole territory, and fpread defolation through 
a diftriét the faireft and moft flourifhing of the whole ifland, more 
than fixty. miles in, length, and forty broad. Repeated attempts 
were made by Sir James Crofts to reduce him, which by the vi- 


pgs and aétivity of the revolted brothers, ended in difgrace and 
ifappointment. And the flame of war thus kindled in Tirowen, 
though it fubfided at certain intervals, yet-was not for many years 
totally extinguifhed.” | 
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_ It is remarkable that.Sir Anthony Saintleger, who had 
been intrufted with the government of Ireland when the feiv 
regulations of divine worfhip were to be eftablifhed fn the 
reign of Edward, was again appointed the deputy under-whole 
direion they were to be abolifhed. From hence Dr. Leland 
juftly remarks, that he feems to have been more attentive'to 
his duty as a ftatefman, than to any controverfies about the 
modes of faith and worfhip. The event proved..that the 
fidelity of Saintleger, in the difcharge of his truft, was fu- 
perior to the influence of religious prejudjce ; bat Edward?s 
minifivy cannot be entirely abfolved from ‘the imputation of 
imprudence, in nominating for the purpofe of condu@ing the 
reformation, a-man who was fulpected to be indifferent to its 
fuccefs. 

In a parliament which affembled at Du'lin on the firft day 
of June, 1556, ail laws enacted againft the fupremacy of the 
Church of Rome were repealed, and the authority of. the pa- 
pal jurifdiftion folemnly re-eftablifhed in Ireland. Other aéts 
were alfo paffed for regulating the civil government -of the 
kingdom. But our author obferves, that the law of this par- 
liament, which muft at this day be deemed of the greateft 
coniequence, was that for explanation of the famous a@ of 
Poynings. ‘The purport of this act, may be conceived fromthe 
following paflage in the hiftory. 


‘ As the kingdom became lefs difordered, and the Englith power 
encreafed in Ireland, the parliament became of proportionably 
greater confequence, and men were more at leifure to difcuts the 
rights of the crown, and thofe of the legiflature. And they who 
argued on that fide which appeared leaft favourable to prerogative, 
were poflibly not fo much embarrafled and intimidated in the reign 
of a woman, asin that of Henry, whofe authority was enormous, 
and his rigour terrible. To put an end to conteft and glebate, 
the prefent parliament formally defined the intent and meaning of 
Poyning’s law. It was enacted that no parliament fhould be fum- 
moned or holden in Ireland, until the chief governours and coun- 
cil fhould certify to°the throne the caufes and confiderations,.and 
fuch aéts and ordinances as they judged meet to be enacted: that 
when thefe were approved, and returned under the great feal of 
England, a parliament fhould be fummoned for the purpofe of 
pafling fuch a&s, and no other. But forafmuch as events might 
happen during the time of parliament, neceflary to be provided 
for, the chief governours and council were empowered and directed 
to certify fuch other caufes and provifions, after the fummons and 
meeting of parliament, as they fhall further, then, think good to 
be enacted: which, and no others, fhall be paffed, in every fuch 
parliament, if agreed to by the three eftates. At the fame time jit 
was provided that all the parliaments, and all the acts pafled fince 
the tenth year of Henry VII. fhould remain in the fame. force as 
if this aét had not been made; and that nothing therein con- 
tained, fhould extend to the defeating of any provifos made in the 
prefeat {efion. Such was the aét which finally determined the 
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ufage of holding parliaments and enaéting laws in Ireland, and 
by which the proceedings of its legiflature are at this day deter- 
mined. 
¢ Another aét of this parliament, though of a private nature, 
yet thould not be entirely unnoticed, as it affords an inftance of the 
meannefs of ecclefiafticalrancour, The fucceflor to George Browne 
in the fee of Dublin, prefented a petition to the parliament, com- 
plaining of devaftations made in the archiepifcopal rights, during 
the late fchifm. His application was favourably received: it was 
enacted, that all conveyances made of the Jands and poffeffions be- 
longing to the fee, by Browne, without a royal licence, all de- 
mifes of any parcel. of the archbifhoprick, to his own ufe, arto 
that of any baftard of his, fhould be utterly void, The fpirit of 
opith zeal which glutted all its vengeance in England, was, in Ire- 
feud thus happily confined to reverfing the aéts of an obnoxious 
prelate, and ftigmatizing his offspring with an opprobrious name. 
Thofe affertors of the Reformation who- had not fled from this 
kingdom, were by the lenity of Irifh government fuffered to fink 
into obfcurity and neglect. No warm adverfaries of popery ftood 
forth to provoke the feverity of perfecution: the whole nation 
feemed to have relapfed into the ftupid compofure of ignorance 
and fuperftition, from which it had been fcarcely awakened. And 
as it thus efcaped the effeéts of Mary’s diabolical rancour, feveral 
Englifh families, friends to the Reformation, fled into Ireland, and 
there enjoyed their opinions and worfhip, in privacy, without no- 
tice or moleftation.’ 


The law of Poynings appears to have been regarded by the 
Irifh as the moft effe€lual ~barrier againft the arbitrary en- 
croachment of the viceroy on the liberties of the people; for 
even in the popular reign of Elizabeth we find that a bill for 
the fufpenfion of this law excited great difcontents in the 
kingdom. To allay the jealoufies and fufpicions confequent 
to this tranfaGlion, it was afterwards provided by a particular 
ftatute, that no bill fhould ever be certified into England for 
the repeal or fufpenfion of this law, until approved of by a 
majority of lords and commons in the Irifh parliament. 

The learned hiftorian obferves, that the law for abolifhing 
Trifh chieftainries in a great meafure defeated its own pur- 
pofe, by excepting fuch as fhould be granted by letters patent, 
which were found by experience to be too eafily obtained ; 
and though the lands of Ulfter were declared to be forfeited to 
the crown, yet no immediate feizure was made, but the Irith 
ftill permitted to enjoy them without duty or acknowledg- 
ment: fo that even the abbey lands and houfes were pof- 
feffed by the clergy, and three northern bifhopricks, thofe of 
Clogher, Derry, and Raphoe, were ftill granted by the pope 
without controvl. This circumftance might afford good 
ground to conclude, that in whatever degree of eftimation the 
government of Elizabeth was held, the fceptre maintained 
lefs extenfive authority in the hand ef that princefs, than had 
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formerly been exercifed with uncontrouled dominion by het 
ftern and determined father. But it is the opinion of the 
judicious author before us, to whofe fentiments we accede, 
that the defe&is obferved in the execution of thofe laws, are 
principally to be imputed not to any want of vigour and pe- 
netration in the governor, but to thofe perpetual commotions, 
which fhewed that Ireland had not been yet reduced to fuch a 
ftate, as might admit a regular eftablifhment of civility and 
rational polity, That in the reign of Elizabeth, however, 
the Irifh entertained juft ideas of the conftitutional mode of 
taxation, appears from the fpirited oppofition they made to 
the attempt of converting an occafional fubfidy into a regular 
and permanent revenue, for the maintenance of the royal gare 
rifons, and the governor’s houthold. 


‘ A general and violent difcontent was the immediate confe- 
quence of this bold aé&t of government. Not only thofe whofe li- 
berties had been fuppreffed, but thofe who had chearfully contri- 
buted to the affefiment in its former mode, not only the fecretly 
difaffeéted, but thofe whofe loyalty was above fufpicion; were pro- 
voked at a tax fo unconftitutional and oppreffive, and united in a 
fpirited remonftrance to the lord deputy and council. Their num- 
bers and their condition fecured them a refpeétful audience. They 
complained of the arbitrary diffolution of thofe ancient liberties 
and privileges, which had been granted by royal patent, and ene 
joyed for ages; of a new, illegal, and oppreffive tax, impofed, they 
knew not by what authority, and exacted with a feverity utterly 
intolerable: that formerly indeed, they had of their own free will 
and benevolence concurred in an equitable and moderate affefi- 
ment, which they now found converted into a peremptory impo- 
fition, amounting to no lefs than ten or twelve pounds upon every 
plow-land, a burden intolerable to the fubject: and, what was ftill 
more alarming, a burden impofed contrary to all law and reafon. 
They claimed the natural rights of freemen, and the privileges of 
the Englifh conftitution, and acknowledged no power of taxation 
but in the grand council of the realm: nor could they fo thamefully 
betray the rights of Englith fubjeéts, as to fubmit to any tax, to 
which they had not coniented by their reprefentatives, and freely 
granted in parliament to the public fervice. 

‘ Sydney and his counfellors, after a deliberation of fome days, 
replied, that as to the liberties diflolved, thefe were fuch as on the 
moft attentive examination of the public records, appeared to be 
invalid or expired: as to the burden of the tax, her majeity was 
contented that it fhould not exceed the rate of five marks on every 
plow-Jand: and as to its authority, that it was impofed by the 
queen’s prerogative, which muft not be impeached: and was further 
warranted by the conftant ufage of occafional affeffments made by 
the chief governour and council, with the concurrence of the no- 
bility in the feveral counties, a ufage which had uniformly obtained 
even from the reign of Henry IV. So obvious was the diftinction 
between the former affeffment, and the prefent mode of compo. 
fition; fo novel and fo repugnant to every principle of law and juf- 
tice did this doctrine of raifing money by prerogative, appear to 
the fubjects of Ireland, and fo confideat weve the remonftrants in 
the 
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the validity of theiy plea, that they humbly befought the depnty’s 
permifiion to repair to the court of Elizabeth, ther? to Tky their 


caule before her highnefs. Sydney, provoked and alarmed atthis 
determined oppofition to his favourite fcheme, coldly replied, that 
he fhould give no fanction to this meafure, nor yet reftrain them 
from appealing to the queen. 

‘ Oppofition in a caufe fo popular, gained daily acceffons of 
‘ftrength, and was animated by the public applaufe: the principal 
lords through all parts of the realm refafed obedience to! the edi¢t 
of council, and enjomed their tengnts.and dependents by no means 
to pay the afiefiment. The inhabitants cf the pale aflembled, de- 
Jiberated, and at 'ength refolved to entruft their caufe to threé 
agents, eminent for their krrowledge of the laws, and zealous op- 
polers of the prefent tax. Theyjwere fentinto Englard with let- 
ters to the queen and to the Eaghth council, figned by the lords 
Baltinglafs, Delvio, Hoath, Trimblefion,, Bellew, Nangle, fome of 
the families of Plunket and Nugent, with other diftinguifhed in- 
habitants of the counties of Meath and Dublin, in the names of 
all the: fubjedis of the Englifh pale. They cgmplsined of the 
grievance they fuftaied by the tax, and that they had been denied 
redrefs by the lord:deputy ; they urged the illegality and oppreffive 
burden of the tax, and the various abufes committed: in the ex- 
action of it: The agents appeared.at the Englith court in. firm 
confidence of fuccefs, while sydney had taken efpecial, care to 
poffefs both the queen and her council, with. the moft untavourable 
opinion borh of their caufe and characters. The matter was re- 
ferred to the council, and ticre heard with prejudice and paitial-ty. 
Four Jrith lerds now attendant on the.,court, Kildare, O.mond, 
Gormantown, and Duniany, were fummoned to attend, and their 
Opinion demanded on the allegations of their countrymen. They 
declared that an afleffiment had been always practifed for mainte- 
mance of the queen’s. garrifons, and the houshold of her deputy ; 
and cautioufly avoiding the point. of prerogative, confined them- 
felves to the neceflities and condition of their countrymen, humbly 
pleaded the: grievoufnels of the prefent.impofition, and prayed 
that it might be moderated. Thus far the council were difpofed 
to fatisfy the Ieifh fubjeéts, and thus far the queen herfelf liftened 
to their complaints with affected ‘tendernefs and compaffian. She 
is faid to have exclaimed, ** Ah! how L-fear left it be objected to 
us, as it was to Tiberius by Bato, concerning the Dalmatian com- 
motions: You, you it is that are in fault, who have cowmiited your 
Jlocks not to Jhepherds but to wolves.”” ' 

* But this imperious princefs gave ready ear to thofe minifters 
who recommended the maintenance of herjprerogative. The lrith 
agents, who had rafhly rclied on the fupport of law and juitice, 
were inantly committed to the Fleet, as.contumacious oppofers of 
the royal authority. The queen’s letters to Sir Henry Sydney and 
the Irth council, seprimanded them for not having immediately 
committed and punifhed thofe who had prefumed to deny the le- 
gality.of the prefent compofition ;.commanding that all they who 
had jubfcribed the application to the throne fhould be fummoned 
before them, and if they {till perfevered in impugning her prero- 

ative, that they fhoyld he committed to prifon until they acknow- 
Jedged their offence. And while, fhe recommended moderation in 
the new aflefiment, and a ftrict atiention to prevent all abufes in 
the exaétion of it, the at the fame time commanded that thofe of 


her fervauts and countellors learned in the law who had been pre- 
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fent at the original complaint, and neglected to maintain her royal 
prerogative, fhould be removed from their offices, 

‘ Such appearance of feverity proved infuflicient to operate upon 
the lords and gentlemen of the pale. They appeared before the 
‘council, and there, perémptorily adhering to their former decla- 
rations, and denying the legality of any tax not regularly eftab- 
lifhed in parliament, were committed to clofe durance in the cattle 
of Dublin. Their agents in England ona fecond examination ap- 
peared equally determined ; and therefore were removed from the 
Fleét to the Tower; which implied that their offence was con. 
fidered as of a treafonable nature. The whole body of Irith fub- 
jects’ were alarméd and confounded at this rigour, which they im- 
puted to the practices of Sydney, and whom of confequence they 
loaded with the moft virulent invectives. Their clamours were fo 
violent, as even to ftartle the arbitrary queen and her obfequious 
¢ounlellors. They dreaded the confequence of general difcontent 
in a country which harboured fo many fecret enemies to govern, 
ment, and therefore clofed their imperious denunciations of ven- 
geance by accepting an equivocal fubmiflion from the Irith agents, 
who acknowledged that the manner of their application had been 
undutiful, but difavowed all intention of impeaching the queen’s 
juft prerogative.. They gave fecurity to render themfelves before 
the lord deputy, and were remitted to Ireland, Here they repeated - 
their tubmiffion, and were difmified: fome of the confined lords 
and gentlemen regained their liberty by a like fubmiffion. Nor 
were the more fpirited and obitinate broken by any further feverity, 
Sydney was inftrugted to bring this violent and dangerous difpute 
to fome fpeedy accommodation: a compofition, for puryeyance was 
by the deputy and council, with the concurrence of the lords and 
gentlemen of the pale, fettled for {even years ; and the malecontengs 
were difcharged.’ ; 

We afterwards find a vigorous and fuccefsful oppofition made 
likewife to the bill for fufpenfion of Poynings’ law. A bill for 
renewing the ordinary fublidy of thirteen fhillings and four 
pence upon every plowland, was reje&ed by the commons. 
Such, Dr. Leland obferves, was the temper of this honfe, 
that they refufed to veft the queen with the lands of attainted 
perfons, without office or inquifition; and to declare thofe 
guilty of treafon who fhould. rebellioufly detain any of her 
caftles. « 3 

Dr. Leland, with his ufual fagacity, rejects the opinion of 
thofe writers who reprefent the commotions in the reign of 
Elizabeth as originally refulting from the zeal of piety and de- 
votion to the church; and he affirms, from faéts the beft.au- 
thenticated, that thofe whom they extol as Maccabees, fight< 
ing with a difinterefted fervour in fupport of their religion; 
were really ignorant, and indifferent to every mode of faith, 
and worfhip. It is certain that their champion, the earl of 
Defmond, confefled his own total want of information, and 
was ready to comply with any dire@ions, as to religion, whith 
the Englith governmeng might prefcribe, When the earl of 


Tirone, another of their great partizans, endeavoured to co- 
i lour 
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Jour his infurreétion by a pretended zeal for the faith, his real 
principles and motives were fo well underftood; that his hy- 
pocrify was treated with contempt and ridicule. ‘* Hang thee! 
faid the earl of Effex, (and juftly) thou talk of a free exer- 
cife of religion! Thou carett as much for religion as my 


horfe !” 
The caufes of the rebellion in Ireland, in the reign of 
Charles [. are placed by the hiftorian in a full and diftin@ 


point of view. . 

¢ The interval of that recefs, to which the Irifh parliament had 
reluctantly fubmitted, proved an important period; diftinguithed 
by a defperate confpiracy and infurrection. The hopes conceived 
from a peace of forty years, from the gradual improvement of the 
nation, from the aétivity of its parliament, from the favourable dif- 
pofition of the king, from the temper of the Englith parliament, 
were in an inftant confounded ; and the calamities of former times 
revived in all their bitternefs. 

‘ It is difficult, if not impoffible, for a fubjeé of Ireland to write 
of thefe tranfa&tions, now to be explained, without offending fome, 
or all, of thofe difcordant parties, who have been habituated to 
view them through the medium of their paffions and prepoffeffions, 
The fufferings of their anceftors may have been thockingly aggra- 
vated, or their offences fallacioufly extenuated. But it is not to be 
expected from the hiftorian, that the allegations of their feveral 
partizans fhould be minutely ftated, difcufied, and confuted. It is 
his part to form a general narrative upon the beft information to 
be obtained, with an attention fteadily confined to truth, without 
flattering the prejudices, or fearing the refentments of fects or par- 
ties. A rapturous encomium on the prefent happinefs and tran- 
quillity of the nation, might be affectingly contrafted by fome 
animated de(cription of fucceeding miferies and enormities. But 
it will be lefs dangerous, and poffibly more candid, to confine our- 
felves within the fober bounds of hiftory; and firft to trace the 
caufes and occafions of a rebellion, whofe effects have been impor- 
tant and permanent; and do not ceafe to operate even at this day, 
after a lapfe of one hundred and thirty years. 

* The victories of Elizabeth in Ireland left her fucceffor to the 
exercife of his political and legiflative abilities in this part of his 
dominions. But neither arms nor policy can at once form men’s 

affions and fentiments by a new model, or extinguifh every fpark 
of national prejudice and animofity. Through the beft governed 
and moft civilized parts of Ireland, they produced an exteriour of 

eace and reformation. Yet even thefe parts harboured numbers 
of the old Irifh race, attached to the remains of their refpective 
tribes, fmarting with remembrance of their fufferings, and ha- 
bituated to regard the Englifh government as an injurious ufurp- 
ation. In remoter diftriéts, the old inhabitants retained their ori- 

inal manners more avowedly, and were lefs careful to diflemble 
their refentments. 

¢ Their averfion extended, though with lefs inveteracy, to the 
Englith race fettled for feveral centuries in their country; and in 
their profperity they made little fcruple to exprefs it. Of this 
race, numbers had united with the rebel earl of Tirone. In the 
pride of victory he boafted, that every man of Englifh birth fhould 


be exterminated from every part of Ireland; and tothe ns 
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of his old Englith confederates, he infolently affluredthem, that they 
alfo were to expect the fame fate; or if any of them fhould be fufs 
fered to remain, they were to become menial fervants to the Irith, 
the only rightful inheritours of the land. 

‘ But fuch occafional effufions of infolence were not fufficient mt 
eftrange the old Englifh from the original natives, or to poflefs 
them with that deteftation of the mere [rifh, which they who treat 
of the prefent period fometimes afcribe to them. They for the 
moft part fpake the Irifh language; they had all, in fome degree, 
adopted Irifh manners. Both races wesé intermixed by marriages 3 
they were united by religion; and they complained of the fame 
grievances. By the new adventurers employed in the fervice of 
the crown, both were regarded indifcriminately as one people 
equally difaffe&ted, and dangerous to the Englith intereft. Thefe 
men, who had railed large fortunes in Ireland, and frequently upon 
the ruin of the old natives, affected to be confidered as the only 
loyal fubjeéts of the realm; and artfully, contrived that even the 
mot refpeétable of the old Englith families thould be regarded by 
the crowy with fufpicion, and excluded from every office of truft 
or honour. The earl of Strafford proceeded yet farther. It was 
his profeffed policy to break all factious combinations, to mortify 
all popular leaders, and to convince tle proudeit amangs them, 
that no power in Jreland fhould ftand in competition with the king's 
vicegerent. But he purfued this policy without temper or dif- 
cretion. He was ever impatient to exprefs his {corn of the old 
Englith race; he ftudioufly denied their nobles that refpect and at- 
tention, to which they had been ufed in former times; he told 
thofe men, whofe anceftors had acquired the dominion of Ireland 
by their blood, that they were a conquered people, divefted of all 
political rights, and dependent folely on the royad pleafure. 

‘ The profeffed policy of James was to unite the inhabitants of 
Ireland, and for ever to abolifh all odious diftinétions. The real 
policy of his minifters, and their fucceffors, was to diftinguifh them 
into two parties, that.of loyal and affectionate fubjects, containing 
only the late adventurers and fervants of the crown; and that of 
the difaffeéted and dangerous, including all the reft of the inha- 
bitants. The people thus infulted, were fpirited and proud; and 
there was an infatuated folly, as well as a barbarous iniquity, in 
provoking them yet farther by injuftice and oppreffion, “The nor- 
thern plantation, however juftified, and well devifed, was an ob- 
ject neceflarily offenfive to the pride and prejudices of the oid Irith; 
and thofe among them who fubmitted and accepted their portion 
of lands, complained, that in many inftances they had beeu fcan- 
daloufly defrauded. The revival of obfolete claims of the crowa, 
-harraffing of proprietors by fictions of law, difpoffeifing them by 
fraud and circumvention, and all the various artifices of inte- 
refted agents and minifters, were naturally irritating ; and the pub- 
lic difcontents muft have been further enflamed by the infincerity 
of Charles, in evading the confirmation of his GRACES, the in- 
folence of Strafford in Openly refufing it; together with the na- 
ture and manner of his proceedings againft the proprietors of 
Connaught. 

‘ To the influence of national. prejudices and grievances in 
efiranging the people from Englith government, we are to add the 
powerful operation of religious principles and prepoffeffions.. Far 
the greater number of inhabitants were obftinately devoted to po- 


pery, provoked and mortified by the penal ftatutes of er 
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and impatient of the odious difqualifications impofed upon them. 
Thefe ftatutes indeed bad not been generally enforced in their 
full rigour. Sometimes, however, the infolence of popifh eccle- 
fiaftics provoked the execution of them; fometimes the terrour of 
them was ufed as a political engine to extort conceflions from the 
popith party; and in either cafe, there was pretence fufficient for 
exciting popular clamour. The Romith clergy had that influence 
even over the gentry of their communion, with which they are in- 
vefted by the tenets of their religion; the ignorant herd of papifts 
they governed at their pleafure. They had received their edu- 
cation, and imbibed their principles in foreign feminaries, parti- 
cularly of France and Spain. Hence they returned to Ireland, 
bound folemnly to the pope in an unlimited fubmiffion, without 
‘profeffion, or bond of allegiance to the king; full fraught with 
thofe abfurd and peftilent doétrines, which the moderate of their 
own communion profefied toabominate; of the univerfal monarchy 
of the pope, as well civil as fpiritual ; of his authority to excom- 
municate and depofe princes, to abfolve fubjects from their oaths of 
allegiance, and to difpenfe \with every law of God and man; to 
fanctify rebellion and murder, and even to change the very nature 
and eflential differences of vice and virtue.’ 


From this period, the hiftory of Ireland becomes more in- 
terefiing and important to a Britifh reader ; but as the article 
is alreacy extended to more than the ufual length, we muft 
poftpone the farther confideration of this valuable work till 
our next Review, in which we fhall conclude our obfervations 
upon it. 


—_" 





HI. Effays from the Batchelor, in Profe and Verfe. By the Authors 
of ibe Epifile to Gorges Edmond Howard, Ef. Two Vols 
The Second Edit. with Additions. t2mo. 5s. fewed. Becket. 


“7 MESE Effays appear to have been originally publithed in 

a periodica! Paper at Dublin, within thefe two laft years. 
The fubjeGs, which are various, are in general treated in a 
hum*rous manner, and difcover a fund of good fenfe, as well 
as of agreeable pleafantry. That our readers may be fur- 
nifhed with a fpecimen, we fhall prefent them with part of ar 
Effay to the Female Coterie. ‘ 

‘ It gives me the higheft pleafure to obferve the rapid pro- 
grefs of cuckoldom in thefe kingdoms, as itis always the con- 
fequence of refined manners. We only wanted this fivifhing 
touch, to equal the French in that agreeable polifh, which em- 
bellifhes and foftens human nature. Gallantry and intrigue 
introduce a focial intimacy between the fexes, which wears off 
that difguiting rufticity, fo prevalent im a country, where an 
unreftrained familiarity is not fafhionable. The beft method 
of polithing marb’e, is by rubbing the flabs againft each other 3 
and lam rejoiced to fee the fame mode fo generally adopted 


by both fexes. Gaming is intimately conneGed with gsllantits 
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and may be eftcemed the cement of évery polite circle—A. 
prudifh Judy who lofes at play, is frequently obliged ta com- 
pound with her male creditor, and yield her ‘perfon inftead of 
her purfe.-—A Maccaroni alone could refufé to releafe. his 
amiable debtor on thefe terms. How happy is the hufband” 
of fuch.a prudential wife, who thus difcharges a debt in a 
coin he can never poflibly mifs, efpecially, as it might injure 
his fortune, and embarrafs his affairs if paid in any other. 
Sometimes fhe may prefer this mode of payment-from a pre- 
fentiment of her hufband’s fuperiority ; an experimental proof 
will do honour to her forefight, and promote conjugal af- 
fection. This was Penclope’s way, fhe encouraged all her 
gallants to fhoot in. Ulyfles’s bow, and found none of them 
equal to her own good man. 

‘ Let dull moralifts, and prejudiced politicians, fnarl at 
every generous and comprchenfive fyftem, which contradi€s 
their narrow, feififh principles: | do not addrefs myfelf to 
fuch readers, but to the liberal and impartial; and I make 
no deubt of convincing them. I fhall therefore prove,. ift, 
That cuckoldom was efiablifhed by law, in the wifeft of na- 
tions. zdly, That precedents and continued ufage and prac- 
tice, are uniformly in favour of it. gdly, I dhall point out 
the great benefits which civil fociety receives from it; and 
conclude with fome general remarks on the fubje&, 

‘ By a ftatute enaéted in the 7th of Lycurgus, the Spartans 
granted every man the privilege of lying with his neighbour’s 
wife, —Cato, by his example, endeavoured to introduce that 
law among the Romans: {everal tribes of Indians have adopted 
the fame wile maxim. ‘Thus, both civilized nations, actuated 
by political motives; and barbarians, from the mere fug- 
geltions of untutored reafon, have equaily perceived its 
utility. | 

‘¢ Continued ufage and praftice are alfo in favour of it. The 
hiftory of every age and country, furnifhes us with numbers 
lefs examples in proof of this. All the evil confequences 
which. have been falely afcribed to the pradtice of cuckeldom, 
proceeded wholly from the unreafonable reftri€tions and dif- 
couragement that impolitic laws have laid on it. This alone 
made a crime, and rendered the man infamous, who patiently 
fubmitred to it—Hence proceeded wars, maffacres, and. the 
deftruGtion of mankind. We fee in Sparta, where it was not 
difhonourable to be a cuckold, (but highly fo to be a batchelor) 
all thofe evils were prevented. 

‘ But why fhould I appeal to. Greece or ae for examples, 
when the hiftory of our own country fupplics me with the 
firongeft inttance, in fupport of my ha amue If ‘Tigherna 
O’Rourke, 
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O'Rourke, king of Breifna, had not thought it unbecoming 4 
man of fpirit to be a contented cuckold, he would not have 
forced Dermot M‘Murchard to apply to Henry II. for af- 
fiftance: we might then flill have wandered free and inde- 
pendent among our bogs, got drunk out of our madders, and 
ufed our fkeins with impunity.—We fhould never have heard 
of the execrable Poynings, nor of his infernal law, a law in- 
fidioufly calculated to break the hearts of our patriots, and to 
ruin the kingdom. 

‘ Thus cuckoldom was the caufe of our flavery and fub- 
jection ; I therefore highly commend my countrymen, for re- 
taliating on our conquerors. Their prowefs and fuccefs have 
been fo con/picuous, that even the ftern Churchill could 
not refufe paying tribute to their merit in the following 
lines : 


‘€ See Dublin, fam’d in legends of romance, 
For mighty magic of enchanted lance, 
With which her heroes arm’d, victorious prove, 
And like a flood, ruth o’er the land of love.” 
© I fhall now point out the great benefits which civil fo- 
ciety receives from cuckoldom. It is remarkable, that fome 
families maintain an hereditary right to weak intelle&ts and 
perfonal blemifhes, which uniformly defcend from generation 
to generation. Now, a wife who has the honour of her fa- 
mily at heart, may eafily remedy this, and I -really think it 
her indifpenfible duty to do fo: fhe will pleafe her good man 
by it, and can do him no injury, I am always delighted to 
fee the father of a family furrounded by children whom his 
wife certifies, though they did not take their rife from him. 
He fofters and cherifhes them with as much fondnefs and af- 
feftion, as a hen that hatches duck eggs, and feeds the duck- 
lings with the fame care, as if they were her awn. A lady 
who aéts fo judicioufly, merits the higheft praife ; fhe adorns 
her hufband’s table with olive branches which never fprung 
from him ; as a fkilful gardener gathers plums off thorn trees, 
by grafting a few flips on them, ' 
‘ If hufbands would treat their wives with compiai‘ance, and 
not be offended at innocent familiarities, they would make 
proper allowances for flight failures in conjugal duties, and 
love their hufbands for the very reafon they now hate them, 
as it would be a fufficient excufe for applying to others for 
comforts which they cannot be fupplied with at home. 
* Befides, we fhould confider that cockoldom is but a rea- 
fonable fine, which every man fhould chearfully pay, as it 
evinces the beauty and merit of his wife in other people’s eyes, 


and is a juft compliment to his own tafe. Let thofe who are 
curfed 
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curfed with homely domeftic ribs, have the folé enjoyment of 
them: fuch women are mean enough to employ théir tinie in 
taking care of their houfes and children; and what is {ti 
worfe, confine themfelves at home, and furfeit their hufBands 
by too much fondnefs. But the gay and beautiful fhould fcorn 
to be monopolized; they ought to regard the happinefs of 
mankind. Many of them, no doubt, are inflaenced by the 
laudable ambition of communicating pleafure all around them; 
and it is from that generous principle-alone, and not to gratiiy 
any fenfual paffion, that they are fo willing to eafe the tornrents 
of their lovers.’ 

As thefe Effays relate chiefly to charaéters ond tranfaétions 
in Ireland, they will probably afford greater entertainment to 
readers of that country, than to thofe in other parts of the 
Britifh dominions. The lecal and perfonal circumftances, 
however, which they contain, may be eafily comprehended, 
without any particular knowledge of Irifh affairs; and though 
thefe Effays are replete with ftrokes of fatire and ridicule, they 
touch the foibles with fouch gentlenefs as to excite the langhter, 
rather than provoke the reientment, even of thofe who are 
the objeéts of the defcription. 





III. Archaologia: or Mifcellaneous Tra&s relating to Antiquity. 
Publifoed by the Society of Antiquaries of London. Vel. LH. 440. 
15s. Whilton. 

N reviewing the firft volume of the Archzologia*, we ob 
ferved that many of the articles it contained were fr:volous 
and unimportant ; and we expretied a hope that, in the pro- 
fecution of the work, the Society would pay more attention to 
the materials of which their future tracts fhould be compoled. 

With regret we are obliged to remark, however, that they 

ftill difcover too much deficiency i in this ‘refpee ; and we are 

under the greater inducement to intimate our opinion, left 
the Society continue to regulate their publications’ upon the 
plan they have hitherto adopted. Refearches into antiquity, 
when properly direéted, may certainly be produétive of in- 
ftruGiion, as well as.entertainment ; but it is not every trifling 
memorial which may be found in the rubbifh of diftant ages, 
that is worthy of being preferved in the repofitories of orna- 
mental or ufeful knowledge. We thall yet entertain fome hope, 
therefore, that the Society will hereafrer condu& their invef- 
tigations with more fcrupulous care, and not fwell their ac- 
cumulating work with the account of fuch fubjeéts as are fit 
only for the gratification of idle and impertinent curiofity. 





* See Crit. Rev. vol, xxxi, p. 1. 
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The firft paper in this volume contains Obfervations on the 
Julia Strata, and on the Roman Stations, Forts, and Camps, 
in the counties of Monmouth, Brecknock, Caermarthen, and 
Glamorgan. 

II. Obfervations on an Infcription at Spello. 

Ii. An account of fome Antiquities found in Ireland. 

IV. Differtation on an ancient Cornelian. 

V. An account of a remarkable Monument in Penrith 
Church-yard, Cumberland. 

VI. An account of fome Antiquities difcovered on digging 
into a large Roman Barrow at Elenborough, in Cumber- 
land. 

VII. Account of fome Roman Monuments found in Cume 
berland. 

VIIf. A Differtation on the Gule of Auguft, as mentioned 
in our Statute Law. By John Pettingal, D. D. 

The Gule of Auguft fignified the feftival of St. Peter ad Vin- 
cula, obferved by the church of Rome in honour of their 
patron faint, on the firft day of Auguft. Dr. Pettingal ima- 
gines the expreffion to be of Celtic origin. He tells us that 
in the Britifh or Welfh tongue in ufe at this day, a holy day 
is called Wy/, or, to ftrengthen the found, Gwy/; thus in the 
rubrick of the Welfh liturgy every faint’s day is the Wy/ or 
Gwy/ of fuch a faint. In common converfation, the day of 
St. John is called Gavy/ Fevan; of St. Andrew, Gwyl Andreas; 
and the firft of Auguft, Gwy/ Awf. ‘ Where then, fays 
the author, can we look fo properly for the Gule of Auguft, 
as from the Celtic or Britifh, ddd Gayl Auf, which fignifies 
among them the firf'.of Auguft ?? From hence he alfo derives 
the reafon, why in Scotland they call the feftival of Chriftmas, 
the Yule, i. e. the Wy/ or feftival of the Nativity ; and in the 
fame phrafe, the Chriitmas holydays are called in Wales wy/iau 
or gwyliau hadolig, the feaft of Chriftmas; where wylia or 
gwyliau is the plural of wy/ or gawy/, He remarks that, im 
the Old Englifh or Britifh language, the 7, W, and G, were 
ufed interchangeably for each other; of which he produces 
fome examples. 

IX. Obfervations on the miftakes of Mr. Lifle and Mr, 
Hearne, in refpe& of King Alfred’s Prefent to the Cathedrals. 
The late ufe of the Stylus or Metalline Pen. Mr. Wife’s con- 
jefture concerning the famous Jewel of King Alfred further 
purfued ; fhewing it might poflibly be part of the Stylus fent 
by that king with Gregory’s Paftoral, to the monaitery at 
Athelney. 

X. Obfervations on the Aeftel. 


XI. Ob- 
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XI. Obfervations-on Mr. Peter Collinfon’s Paper on the 


Round Towers in Ireland. 

XII. Obfervations on the Round Tower at Brechin, in 
Scotland. 

XIU. The Bull-running, at Tatbury, in Staffordfhire, cone 
fidered. 

XIV. Obfervations on the Altar, with a Greek Infcription, 
at Corbridge, in Northumberland. ‘ 

XV. Obfervations on the fame In{cription. 

XVI. Obfervations on Dr. Percy’s account .of Minftrels 
among the Saxons. 

XVII. An account of the Monument commonly afcribed to 
Catigorn. . 

XVIII. Obfervations on Stone Hatchets, by the late Bifhop 
Lyttelton. With thefe Obfervations his lordihip laid before 
the fociety a ftone, which was found fome years ago, near 
Spurofton, in the parifh of St. Cuthbert, Carlifle, in a little 
hillock, or raifed piece of ground. The bifhop fuppofes it to 
be of the fame kind with thofe which Gefner, Aldrovand, 


and other writers on natural philofophy, abfurdly name Ce. : 


raunia, oO Thunder-bolts, afarming that they fall from the clouds 
in ftorms of thunder. His lordfhip thinks it unqueftionable 
that this ftone was a military weapon, anfwering tothe fteel 
or iron battle-ax in later times; and that it had been fabri. 
cated at a very early period, and by barbarous people, before 
the ufe cf iron or other meials was known. Heis alfo of 
opinion that thefe ftones are by far the moft ancient re- 
mains exilting at this day of our Britifh anceftors, and pro- 
bably coeval with the firft inhabitants of this iflaad. 
XIX. Obfervations on Stone Hammers, 


XX. Obfervations on an Infcription in the Church of Sun- 


ning-hill, Berks. 

XXJ. Defcription of an ancient Font at Bridekirk. 

XXII. Obfervations on Cealar’s Invafion of Britain; and 
more particularly his Paflage acrofs the Thames, by the Hon. 
Daines Barrington. In two letters on this fubject, Mr. Bar- 
tington produces very {trong arguments for concluding that 
the Tamefs, mentioned by Cefar, was not the river now: 
called the Thames, but the Medway; and we acknowledge 
that the words of Cafar, if accurately attended to, will not. 
bear any other conftruGion, As the Medway empties itfelf 


into the Thames, Mr. Barrington fuppofes that it might very , 


poflibly go at this time by the fame name, efpecially as the 
Celtic word {am imports a river in the Gaulifh language, and 
that ys Gignifies creoted, or wznding, as Bullet informs us. Such 
a name was therefore applicable to almoft every river; and 
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upon the fuppofition of the Medway being called Yame/fs, molt 
of the difficulties refpcéting the part of the river where Czfar’s 
army forded to attack Caffibelan, will be folved. After re- 
futing, with great precifion, the opinions of Camden and 
bifhop Kennet, concerning Cafar’s* paflage of the Thames at 
Coway Stakes, and the battle of Wallingford, Mr. Barring- 
tan cites the authority of Dio Caffius to prove that the Romans 
underftood by the Tamefs a different river from that which is 
now called the Thames. The abovementioned hiftorian, in 
his 60th book, defcribes Plautius following the Britons to she 
mouth of the Tayeca, and then mentions a bridge at no great 
diftance over the river, which was actually paffed by fome 
German auxiliaries. Mr. Barrington here fubmits the quef- 
tion, whether our anceftors could have built a bridge over the 
Thames, where it empties itfelf into the fea, and whether it 
does not therefore amount to an irrefragable proof, that fome 
other river than the modern Thames was then known by the 
appellation of Tayeca. 

XXIII. Remarks on the time employed in Czfar’s two Ex- 
peditions into Britain. By the Rev. Dr. Owen. In thele Re- 
marks, Dr. Owen alfo maintains by fenfible arguments the 
opinion of Mr. Barrington, that the Medway, and not the 
Thames, was the river which Czefar underftood by the Tha- 
mefis. 

XXIV. Copy of the Draught of a Proclamation in the year 
3563, relating to Perfons making Portraits of Queen Eli- 
zabeth ; which is faid to be taken from the original draught 
in the paper-office, in the hand-writing of fecretary Cecil. As 
this draught affords moft convincing proof of the vanity of 
that princels, and how much fhe was flatrered by her courtiers 
with regard to the graces of her perfon, we fhall prefent our 
readers with the copy. It is fimilar to the mandate of Alex- 
ander, which enjoined that only a painter and ftatuary of 
the firft eminence fhould prefume to form a reprefentation of 
him. 

‘ Forafmuch as thrugh the natural defire that all forts of 
fubjeéts and people, both noble and mean, have to procure 
the portrait and pi@ere of the Queen’s Majeftie, great nomber 
of Paynters, and fome Printers and Gravers, have allredy, and 
doe dayly attempt to make in divers manners portraietures of 
hir Majeftie in paynting, graving, and pryntyng, wherein is 
evidently fhewn that hytherto ncne hath fufficiently expreffed 
the natural! repreientation of hir Majefties perfon, favor, or 
grace, but for the moft part havealfo erred therein, as thereof 
dayly complaints are made amongft hir Majetties loving fub~ 
jects, in fo much that forredrefs hereot hir Majeltie hath lately 
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Bene fo inftantly and fo importunately fued unto by the Lords 
of hir Confell and others of hir nobility, in refpe of the 
great diforder herein ufed, not only to. be content that fome 
fpeciall coning paynter might be permitted by accefs to hir 
Majeftie to take the natural reprefentation, of hir Majeftie 
whereof fhe hath bene allwife of hir own right difpofition very 
unwillyng, but alfo to prohibit all manner Of other perfons 
to draw, paynt, grave, or pourtrayit hir Majefties perfonage 
or vifage for a time, untill by fome perfe& patron and example 
the fame may be by others followed. ; 
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with the contynuall requefts of fo many of her Nobility and 
Lords, whom fhe cannot weil deny, is pleafed that for thir 
contentations, fome coning perfon mete therefor, fhall fhortl 
make a pourtraiét of hir perion or vifage to be participated to 
others for fatisfaction of hir loving fubjeéts, and furdermore 
commandeth all manner of perfons in the mean tyme to for- 
bear from payntyng, graving, printing, or making of any 
pourtraict of hir Majeftie, until fome fpeciall perfon that hall 
be by hir allowed fhall have firft finifhed a pourtraicture 
y thereof, after which fynifhed, hir Majefty will be content that all 

other painters, printers, or gravers, that fhall be known men 
of underftanding, and fo thereto licenfed by the hed officers 
of the plaices where they fhall dwell (as reafon it is that every 
perfon fhould not without confideration attempt the ry 
fhall and maye at their pleafures follow the fayd patron or fir 
portraiéture. And for that hir Majeftie perceiveth that a 
grete nomber of hir loving fubjeéts are much greved and take 
great offence with the errors and deformities allredy com- 
mitted by fondry perfons in this behalf, fhe itraightly chargeth 
all hir officers and minifters to fee to the due obfervation hereof, 
and as foon as may be to reform the errors already committed, 
and in the mean tyme to forbydd and prohibit the fhewing 
or publication of fuch as are apparently deformed, until they 
may be reformed which are reformable.’ 

XXV. A Differtation on the Crane, asa difh ferved up at 
great tables in England, 

XXVI. An account of a Roman Sepulchre found near York. 

XXVII. Extraé& of two Letters corcerning Roman Antiquities 
difcovered in Yorkthire. 

XXVIII. The Confiru&ion of the Old Wall at Verolam. 

XXIX. Conje€tures on an ancient Tomb in Salifbury Ca- 
thedral. 

XXX. An account of an illuminated MS. ia the Library df 
C.c.C, Cambridge. 
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XXXI. Some Remarks on Mr. Walpole’s Hiftoric Doubts on 
the Life and Reign of King Richard the Third. 

XXXII. Obfervations on a Greek Infcription brought from 
Athens, 

XXXIII. Some account of certain Tartarian Antiquities. 

XXXIV. Obfervations on the fame. 

XXXV. A Defcription of the Sepulchral Monument at 
New Grange, near Drogheda, in Ireland. 

XXXVI. A fuccin& Narrative of the Battle of Chefter- 
field. 

XXXVII. Account of a Roman Pavement, with Wheat un- 
derneath it, found.at Colcheftcr. Dr. Piggot, a phyfician of 
that town, having obferved, a few years ago, that fome fruit 
trees in his kitchen garden did not thrive fo well as the reft, 
ordered a man to dig at a little diftance from the outermott 
of them, expeéting to finda bed of gravel, or fome fuch ob- 
ftruction, that prevented the roots from ftriking freely into the 
ground. After digging to the depth of a yard and an half, 
there appeared a Roman pavement of brick, under which 
was a ftratum of wheat, pure, and unmixed with any earth or 
rubbifh, and as black as if it had been burnt, refembling that 


brought from Herculaneum. 
XXXVILI. Mr. Lethieuller’s Obfervations on Sepulchral 


Monuments. 
XXXIX. A View of the Ancient Conftitution of the Englith 


Parliament. 
XL. Obfervations on the preceding article, 
XLI. Druidical Remains in or near the Parifh of Halifax in 


Yorkfhire. 
XLII. Extra& of a Letter concerning certain Difcoveries in 


Ely Miniter. 
The Plates in this volume are numerous, and in general bet- 


ter executed than thofe in the preceding. 





IV. The Hiftory of the Britith Dominions in North America : from 
the Firft Difcovery of that vaft Continent by Sedatiian Cabot én 
1497, to its present Glorious Eflablifbment as confirmed by the late 
Treaty of Peace in 1763. In Fourteen Books. gto, 185. boards, 


: Strahan. 


HE very great national importance to which the Britifh 
colonies have arrived, would naturally render it rather 
furprizing that a good and complete hiftory of them had not 
appeared. Publications concerning our American territory 
would fill a library, but among them all we look in vain for 


a work of merit equal to the importance of the fubjeét. The 
7 lively 
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lively and entertaining fketch for which we are indebted to Mr- 
Burke, is written with judgment and great elegance; but it is 
only a fketch, and concerns other European colonies as much’ 
as our own: the work before us fhould feem to anfwer this 
defe&t—how far the defign is anfwered we fhall prefently ex- 
amine. 

The firft book is taken up with an hiftorical general re- 
view of American hiftory from Cabot’s time to the prefent : 
the firft fe€tion brings this hiftory in a very fuperficial man- 
ner down to the year #755, by no means equalling other 
fummary accounts already before the public. The fecond 
fection is the military hittory of the year 1755: fomething 
better drawn up than the preceding, In thefe two fections 
the only tnformation we meet with not already in numerous 
publications, is giving the merit of the thought of feizing the 
French fhips before the declaration of war, to the then lord 
mayor, Sit Stephen Theodore Janffen, a fac& though well known, 
yet unnoticed by our hiftorians; and, fecondly, the following 
{tate of the population of our colonies at this time. 

Hali/ax and Lunenburg in Nova Scotia — 51000 























New Hamphhire 30,000 
Mafiachufet’s Bay —— 220,000 
Rhode Ifland and Providence — — 35,000 
Conneéticut -= — 100,000 
New York — —— a 100,000 
The jJerfeys -— — -- 60,000 
Pennfylvania — —_— — — 250,000 
Maryland — —— — 85,000 
Virginia . —— — — 85,000 
North Carolina — — 45,000 
South Carolina _— -— —_ 30,000 
Georgia _ —_ — -— 6,000 

Total 1,051,000 

French Colonies. 

Canada —_——- 45,000 
Louifiuna —_— — —~ 7,000 





Tetal 52,000 





SeAioa III. continues the biftory to the end of the year 1762, 
in a very defultory, umanimated manner. It mentions Mr, 
Pitt’s being turned out, but fays nothing of his return to power, 
nor can the reader fo much as difcover under whofe admini- 
fication the great fuccefles of the war were gained, yet gives 
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a long dull extra& from the declaration of war againft Franee. 
The fourth feAion contains little more than a tranfcript of the 
articles of peace, and the proclamation for fettling the bounds 
of the colonies, with which the firft book ends; and is, upon 
the whole, a very indigefted account. © 

Book I!. contains the hiftory of New England: in the firft 
chapter the author gives an account of the manners, cuftoms, &c. 
of the Indians at the planting of the colony, which, had his au- 
thorities been quoted, would have been a curious paflage: but 
indi{criminate authority in this point is very unfatistactory ; as 
there is fcarcely a fubjeét in which men of narrow capacities 
are more likely to be miltaken, and confequently to deceive 
their readers; but this ‘fault runs through the greateft part 
of the work, which is of a nature that demanded a mi- 
nute attention to this circumftance. The defcription of the 
country is very incomplete. which is inexcufable after the nu- 
merous works that have been publifhed on the fubjec&t. At 
page 52 he fays, ‘ The climate is not fo mild and regular as 
thofe parts of Italy and France that lie in the fame parallel, 
nor is it fo temperate as in Great Britain.’ He who could 
thus defcribe the climate of New England can know very little 
of the matter indeed! it is like faying that the climate of 
Nova Zembla is not quite fo warm and pleafant as that of 
Spain. This defcription of the country is likewife ill ar- 
Tang: d. 

The hiftory of this province is continued through the firft 
eleven fections of this book ; though pretty minute it does not 
contain many circumitances that are not in preceding hiftories, 
with the difadvantage of being uninterefting in an extraor- 
dinary degre»; there is alfo a coldnefs in the manner and re- 
fictions that carnot but eifguft. 

In fe&licn XII. we have a defcription of the climate, foil, 
produce, and trade, confifting chiefly of long quotations; there 
are, however, fome circumftances mentioned which deferve 
attention. ‘ The conrracts of the commiffioners of the navy, 
fays he, for mafts, &c. have of late been from Pifcataqua har- 
bour, in New Hampfhire, and Cafco bay, in the province of 
Main. The maft-thips, built peculiarly for that ufe, are ge- 
nerally about aco tons, navigated with about twenty-five 
men, and carry from forty five to fifty good mafts each 
voyage. —‘ New England abounds in faw mills of cheap and 
fight work, generally carrying a finglefaw. One man and 
a boy attending on a mill, may, in twenty-four hours, faw 
4coo feet af white pine boards, which are generally one inch 
thick and of warious lengths, from fifteen to twenty feet ; > 
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of different widths from one foot to two feet at a medium; 
and it is reckoned that forty boards make rooo feet. Theft 
mills commonly ftand upon fmall ftreams becaufé cheap fitted, 
but with the following inconveniencies: 1. As the country is 
cleared of wood and brufh the rivulets dry up. z. In livin 

fmall ftreams there is not water fufficient to drive the wee 
in fummer. 3. In the winter they are frozen up.” p. 20y. 

Among the manufaétures he reckons iron, of which he fays, 
‘ Iron is alfo a great article in manufactures, as it confifts of 
thefe general branches: 1. Smelting furnaces reduciig the 
ore into pigs ; having coal fufficient, and appearances of rock 
ore. z. Refineries which manufacture pigs imported from 
New York, Penfylvania, and Maryland furnaces, into bar iron. 
3. Bloomeries trom bog or fwamp ore. One hundred and 
twenty bufhels of charcoal are fufficient to fmelt rock ore 
into one ton of pigs, and the complement of men for a fur- 
nace is eight or ten, befide cutters of the wood, coalers, car- 
ters, and other common labourers. Bog or {wamp ore lies 
from half a foot to two feet deep: in about from twenty years 
digging, it grows or gathers fit for another digging, but if it 
lies longer it turns rufty and does not yield well; three tons 
of fwaimp ore yicld about one ton of hollow ware.’ 

Chapter III. defcribes Conne@icut colony ; and in the ar- 
ticles laws, taxes, people, and government has many parti- 
culars not found in other hiftories * Upon Long ffland found, 
fays he, is a delightful and profitable range of good town- 
fhips, the glory of all the Britifk plantations in New Eng- 
land, as Stonnington, Groton, New London, Lyme, Say- 
brook, Killingworth, Guilford, Brentford, New Haven, Mil- 
ford, Stratford, Fairfield, Norwalk, Stamford, and Greenwich; 
but New London is the capital.’ 

In the obfervations, page 238, on the culture and ftaples of 
the colonies, he copies Dr. Mitchel almoft verbatim, whe 
made exadily the fame obfervations before, and almoft in 
the fame words. 

Chap. VI. defcribes Rhode Ifland: the account is minute 
and tedious, without being fatisfactory. The fubje% of the 
next is New Hampfhire, in which there is a good account of 
the progrefs of Mr. Mafon’s claim to the province, and the 
manner in which his fucceffors were deprived of their juft 
rights, by courfe of law. The defcription of the country i¢ 
very incomplete. The whole book concludes with the follow- 
ing obfervation: * The Maffachufet’s colony is fuperior to the 
reft in opulence, trade, and number of inhabitants, its prin- 
cipal town being Bofton. ‘They employ 500 fail of fhips, wich 


q0oo feamen, annually in their trade to Great Britain and the 
fugar 
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fugar colonies: and the imports from Great Britain and Iré- 
land have been computed at 300,000]. a year.’ This is an 
account that was retailed many years ago: to let fuch a paflage 
be the defcription of their commerce in 1773 is a mockery 
of the reader; much better accounts are to be met with in 
preceding bocks, particularly in the Political Eflays, 4to. and 
fince they were publifhed, tables of imports and exports have 
appeared: It ought to have been the bufinefs of an author 
who aimed at giving ufeful information, to have told us what 
tables were accurate, and what the contrary; to have fupplied 
deficiencies, inflead of copying defeéts; to have pointed out 
the effets of Britifh regulations by fuch enquiries But this 
hiftory deviates into geographical and commercial defcription, 
without effording thofe valuable communications which are 
the effence of fuch works. 

Book I!1. contains the hiftory of the province of New York, 
and has little in it which deferves commendation, The account 
of the Five Nations is copied from Colden, and alfo (fee page 
68) verbatim from Pownal, 

At page 77 is a good comparifon between the fituations of 
New York and Philadelphia in refpe& of carriage. In Book 
IV. which treats of New Jerfey, there is ftill lefs than in Book 
III]. The fifth pretends to defcribe Penfylvania, but in fo fu- 
perficial a manner that every reader muft be difgufted: the 
foil and the natural hiftory of the province entirely omitted, 
though much dwelt on under the head of New England. In 
Book VI. we have Maryland, in which article we are informed, 
* that an induftrious man can manage 6000 plants of tobacco, 
and four acres of Indian corn ; that 6000 plants yield :oool. 
that 4000 negroes are yearly imported into Maryland and Vir- 
einia; and that Mr. Bennet of Maryland had 1300 at one 
time ;’ this is the whole intelligence not already in print. 

Bock VII. containing Virginia, is comprized in ten pages ; 
in every circumftance concerning the importance of the co- 
Jony and the interefts of Britain, this article deferved twice the 
attention employed upon New England, yet this author has 
given 267 pages to the latter. To what are we to attribute 
this, unlefs toa plenty of hackneyed materials from which he 
could tranfcribe fo largely ? The whole article Virginia con- 
tains not one circumftance that has not been publifhed. Book 
VIII. defcribes Carolina, but contains no new information 
concerning the progrefs of culture in that country: and 
the fketch of its trade at page 152 is too fuperficial; the 
Political Effays give a more fatisfaory account. The de- 
fcription of Georgia is equally lame. Under Florida we expeed 


fomething new, but were yt.e.ly difappointed. ‘The article 
Lou- 
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Louifiana is fervilely copied from Du Pratz, &c, Canada isa 
continued plagiarifm. Under the remaining heads we find 
nothing of importance : even the reflections, which feem at firft 
fight to be the author’s own, are copied. At page 243 his 
obfervation on the cold winds of that continent, verbatim 
(without acknowledgment) from Dr. Mitchel. 

Upon the whole we confider this work as a bulky quarto, 
which, though written upon an important fubje&, conveys 
very little information to the reader unnoticed by preceding 
writers ; and it is alfo extremely deficient with refpe& to are 
rangement, conduét, and other arts of compofition. 





V. A Differtation, Hifforical and Political, on the Ancient Repub- 
lics of Italy : from rhe Italian of Carlo Denina. With origi- 
nal Notes and Obfervations, 6y John Langhorne, D. D. 80. 
45. fewed. Becket and Co. 


‘PHE caufes of the rife and declenfion of ftates is a fubje& 

which has excited the enquiry of fome of the moft emi- 
nent political writers ; and of all inveftigations refpe&ting gos 
vernment it might certainly be the moft ufeful to fociety, 
could mankind be induced to avail themfelves of the examples 
which the virtues and vices, the legiflative wifdom and im- 
prudence of former ages, hold forth to their view. But there 
is reafon for queftioning whether ever the cataftrophe of any 
empire was much retarded by expedients founded upon obfer- 
vations deduced from hiftory. The caufes which effe& the 
ruin of a ftate being ufually the confequences of its high 
profperity, their aGlion is.at firlt infidious, and proceeds by 
imperceptible degrees, till the political difeafe become too, 
violent to be longer fupported, and the general corruption of 
the people admitting of no reformation, the conftitution is 
at laft diffolved, and either a foreign power lays hold of the 
vidtim, or a change of domeltic government takes place. Such 
is the courfe that his been run by every ftate, whether regal, 
ariftocratical, or republican, where arts and commerce have 
remarkably flourifhed, and where luxury, through whatever 
channel, has univerfally diffufed its pleafing pot/on. 

The obfcure and imperfect accounts with which we are fur- 
nifhed of the ancient republics of Italy, will not authorife us 
to determine with certainty the nature of the political defeéts 
which could facilitate the reduction of fo great a number of 
populous ftates by the Roman power. It is not probable,, - 
that in thofe ages, the republics in the interior parts of Italy 
efpecially, were much corrupted by luxury, So far ae this 
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being the cafe, their manner of life is reprefented to have been 
extremely fimple and remote from refinement. Neither will 
the obftinate contentions which fome of them maintained 
with the Romans in the moft flourifhing times of that repub- 
fie, admit any ground for fuppofing that they were an unwar- 
like race of people. The moft obvious caufe that can be af- 
figned for their redution is, the multitude of independent 
ftates into which the country was divided; whereby their in- 
térefts being wholly unconneéted, they were lefs alarmed at 
the conqueit of their neighbours, and viewed with indifference 
the progrefs of the Roman power, till each of them had fuc- 
ceffively become the prey of its ambition, 

We fhall lay before our readers the author’s account of the 
nations of ancient Italy, which flourifhed in the time of the 
Roman republic. 


¢ The Tufcans, though they had loft the provinces they for- 
merly pofleffed on the fide of the Apenines, were {till a powerful 
hation, pofleffing, befide the Grand Duchy of Tufcany, great part 
of what is now called the Ecclefiaftical State, St. Peter’s Patrimony, 
the provinces of Orvieto and Perugia. The Etrufcan nation was 
for along time fo much fuperior to Rome, that any one of the 
twelve Dynafties into which it was divided, was able to cope with 
her. Veii, or Vejentum, which, after a Jong and famous fiege, 
fubmitted to the Romans, was confidered as a city of equal ftrength. 
Yet Vejentum was not much fuperior to Cortona, Perufia, Aretium, 
Volaterrxe, er Ciufium. 

¢ Another confiderable tra& of Italy, not inferior to Tufcany, 
was inbabited by the Ombri, a peopie who, for a long time, rivalled 
the Etrufcans ; and though they had not fo many large and po- 
pulous cities as the Jatter, they had many very re{pectable, among 
which were Sarfina, Urbino, Camarino, Gubbio, Spoleti, Foglino, 
Todi, Terni, Narni, and Otricoli, forhe of which ftill retain their 
ancient name. 

¢ Neighbours to Umbria were the Sabines, who inhabited a 
fmaller and ‘lefs fertile diftriét, but were not inferiour in bravery, 
or jn numbers. As they maintained their independency again 
the Umbrians and the Tufcans, fo they long held out againit the 
Romans: for that certainly was but a {mall part of them, which, 
after feveral battles, is faid to have incorporated with the Romans 
under Tatius. 

¢ Of this Province, which was then wholly comprehended under 
the name of Latium, and is now called Campagna di Roma, a very 
fmal} part only was occupied by the Romans, even fo low down as 
four hundred years after the building of Rome. For, befide the 
Latins, properly fo called, or the inhabitants of ancient Latium, 
whereof the Roman ftate made a part, there fubtifted four powerful 
and warlike nations, the Equi, the Volfcians, Hernicians, and Au- 
fonians. Each of thefe nations thought itfelf equal to the republic 
of Rome, till the wars of Pyrrhus. 

¢ In that long traét of Italy, now called the kingdom of Naples, 
were many free and powerful {tates ; the Marfians, the Veftinians, 
the Pelignians, the Marrucinians, the Ferentians, and the Sam- 
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nites, who inhabited what is now called Abruzzo, and part of 
Apulia. The Irpinians, the Daunians, the Meffapians, the Peu- 
cetians, who occupied what we call the Terra di Bari, Otranto, 
and Bafilicata. From thence, defcending towards modern Calabria, 
were the Lucanians, the Brutians, the Picentians, who poffeffed 
and cultivated more than twice the traét of country that belonged 
to the four nations, comprehended under the name of Latins. 
Nay, many of them occupied more than al¥ Latium in its farthe 
extent. Then the Campanians, who inhabited the beft part of that 
country, which, for the excellence of its fertility, was called Tetra 
di Lavoro, or the Arable Country, where was and ftill is the city 
of Naples, where was the famous Capua of old, and is now the 
modern city of that name ;—Thefe people poffeffed a very refpec- 
table ftate. To ‘thefe feveral nations or republicks may be added 
many maritime towns, which formed diftinét ftates, fuch as Ta- 
rentum, Thurium, Heraclea, Rhegium, and Crotona. Thefe were 
not inferior in ftrength to the maritime cities of Afia Minor and 
Greece, as thofe on the continent were able to contend with the fa- 
mous ftates of Peloponnefus and Achaia. 

‘ Of thofe innumerable republicks that filled Italy, hardly any 
was fo inconfiderable as not to be able to fend ten or fifteen thou- 
fand men into the field ; at leaft, as not to defend themfelves, by 
means of their fortifications, againft the affaults of a powerful 
enemy. And many of them would once in fifteen years, fend out 
colonies of forty or fifty thoufand, as the Volfciaus, the Latins, and 
Samnites frequently did. Were we to turn to the particular des 
tails which ancient geographers and hiftorians have left us, we 
fhould find that the Crotonians bad a hundred and thirty thoufand 
men in arms, and the Sybarites three hundred thoufand; that the 
Tarentines fent eighty thoufand foot and eight thoufand horfe to 
the afliftance of the Samnites ; and that they boafted, by their am- 
baffadors, to Pyrrhus, that they were able to fend him three hun- 
dred and twenty thoufand horfe, befide the iafantry of the Lu- 
canians and Meflapians,” 


The author admits that thefe accounts may be exaggerat- 
ed, or what likewife is not improbable, that thofe events hap- 
pened at a time, when Tarentum, Sybaris, and Crotona, or 
fome prince who reigned over thefe cities, had other domi- 
nions, which furnifhed their contingencies of troops, and 
that the confederates affumed the general name of the Ta- 
rentine army, from the principal city. The power of the 
ancient republics of Italy appears indeed to have been fo great 
as might almoft fhock credibility, were it not fupported by 
the teftimony of fome of the moft refpe&able hiftorians. In 
confirmation of the fa€&t our author produces, from Polybius 
and Fabius Pitor, the following mufter of the Roman army, 
and that of the confederate ftates, at a time wnen gn invafion 
was apprehended from the Tranfalpine Gauls, 


¢ The Sabines and Tulfcans armed feventy thoufand foot, and 
four thoufand horfe: the Umbrians, and fome. people who inha- 
bited that quarter of the Apenines, twenty thoufand; the Romans 
twenty thoufand foot, and tifteen hundred horfe ; the Latins thirty- 
two thoufand horfe and foot ; the Samnites, wiro had been recently 
en- 
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engaged in a deftruétive war with Rome, whereby they had loft,’ 
in different engagements, at leaft a hundred thoufand men, fur- 
nifhed feventy thoufand foot, and feven thoufand horfe; the Iapy- 
gyans and Meflapians fifty thoufand infantry, and fixteen thoufand 
cavalry ; the Lucanians thirty thoufand foot, and three thoufand 
horfe; and the Marfians, Marrucinians, Ferentians, and Veftinians, 
twenty-four thoufand foot and horfe. So that a part of Italy, not fo 
large as the Ecclefiaftical state and the kingdom of Naples, on the 
firft mufter, fupplied upwards of feven hundred thoufand armed 
men; a number which two of the moft powerful monarchies in Eue. 
rope would at this time find it impoffible to raife. And if we refleét. 
on the havock made by the Gallic and Carthaginian wars, and that 
not only the Samnites, but moft of the other {tates of Italy, had, 
for a century paft, been greatly depopulated by the fword, we may 
clearly infer that in the time of Pyrrbus thefe people were capable 
of arming a much greater number than they did at the juncture 
mentioned by Polybius. It is certain, moreover, that thefe people 
who fent their refpective fupplies to the confederate army, could 
have furnifhed four times the number of men in cafe of any parti- 
cular danger of their own.” 

Signior Denina very juftly fuppofes, that the amazing dif- 
ference between the populoufnefs of ancient and modern Italy 
is not to be afcribed to any phyfical alteration in the quality of 
the foil or climate, but to the fimplicity of manners in the: 
ancient inhabitants, and their induftrious application to agri- 
culture. 

Our author obferves, that the conftitutions of the Italian 
ftates were in one circumftance generally defective ; and this 
was the precarious condition of fovereignty, whence arofe an 
inftability of the executive power which proved the caufe of 
perpetual contention, The revolutions, however, did not al- 
ways proceed from internal diforders, but were frequently oc- 
cafioned by the fate of war, from which, among fo numerous 
a body of contiguous communities, one or other could not 
long be exempted. 

It is alfo a circumftance worthy of remark, that the warlike 
fpirit of thofe times did not interrupt the cultivation of the 
fields fo much as may be imagined. 

* As booty was their obje& (fays our author, fpeaking of the an- 
cients) it was their intereft to let the hufbandman plough his fields 
in guiet, that they might partake of his harveft. ‘The effect of 
conqueft was generally a ceffion of lands from the conquered ftate ; 
yet itis difficult to cenceive how this fhould be made in fucha 
proportion that each citizen fhould feel no more than his fhare of 
the lofs. Poflibly, however, the frequency of confliét and re- 
prifals rendered fuch lofles of no long continuance, and confe- 
quently not very grievous. The conqueror was fometimes content 
with apo ill-mannered triumph, and the conquered was fent home, 
under a yoke, half naked, without arms or baggage. The Italians 


were fo fond of —— their rivals to this difgrace, that for the 
fake of it they often forfeited the moft effential advantages of vic- 


tory. We thall fee thortly, that the Samnites ruined themielves 
and 
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and their country by being unwilling to give upthis vain, but, ac 
cording to the humour of thofe times, joyous f{pectacle.” 

In the fecond part*of this work, our author enters upon the 
confideration of the means, by which, among fo great a num- 
ber of flourifhing ftates, the Roman republic, from fo {mall 
a beginning, could rife to its exorbitant. power. This cele- 
brated fubjc& has afforded employment to the pens of many 
eminent writers; and after all the attempts that have been 
made to inveftigate it, the problem feems ftill to be undeter- 
mined. Signor Denina alledges, that all thofe who have pro-. 
fecuted this enquiry have fallen into an effential error, in fup- 
pofing that Rome arrived at her piteh of grandeur in confe- 
quence of her primary inftitutes and peculiar ftatutes ; whereas 
he thinks it is obvious that there was nothing fo fingular in. 
the Roman conftitution as could procure it the fuperiority 
over the other Italian ftates. He totally reje&s the opinion, 
that either the divifions between the fenate and the people, the. 
exercife of the civil in conjunéion with the military power, 
the patriotic affection, the thirft of glory, or any particular 
refpect to the fanétions of religion, were circumftances fo pe-: 
culiarly Roman, as to diftinguifh their government from that 
of all the other ftates of Italy. He obferves, that the non- 
redemption of prifoners, a maxim to which the fuccefs of the 
Roman arms has been much imputed, was unknown in the 
republic till after the reduction of Italy. With refpe& to the 
moral qualities of the Romans, which have been regarded by. 
fome writers as the bafis of their grandeur, our author thus 
proceeds : ; 

‘ If we confider the internal police and civil government of 
Rome, we (hall find the plebeians fo obftinate and rebellious, that, 
out of {pite to the patricians, they rifqued the horrors of famine, 
and abandoned the culture of the ground; the nobility, a fet of 
haughty, overbearing extortioners; and the virtue of the fexes fo 
little praétifed by either, that there were few years even in the 
middle centuries, when fome veftal, notwithftanding the feverity 
of her punifhment, did not lofe her honour. Matrimonial faith 
was fo wretched, that the Roman writers acknowledge the Roman 
wives once entered into a confpiracy to poifon their hufbands. 
The moft impertant laws were violated or evaded. Private in- 
terefts, and private connections interfered with the utility, and 
difturbed the repofe of the public. In thort, though I do not 
deny that fome part of the conduct of the ancient Romans was in- 
titled to praife, I muft neverthelefs affirm, that, fetting afide our 
fchool-taught ideas of the Roman virtue, if we compare the hifto 
of Ancient Rome with that of other ftates, we thall find that fhe had 
neither more virtues nor fewer faults, than were formerly found in 
the republicks of Greece and Italy, or more recently in thofe that 
were eftablithed after the death of Charles the Great, in the Swifs 
or other European itates, which were or are independent coin- 


munities,’ 
Accord. 
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According to fignor Denina, we muft look for the origin of 
the Roman grandeur in other caufes than thofe which have 
been mentioned above; and he confiders*the local fituation of 
Rome as a circumftance of material importance in the enquiry. _ 
Being placed in the centre of the Tufean, Latin, and Sabine 
nations, the former of which was rich and luxurious, the 
others rude and poor; he alledges, that the kings of Rome 
adopted fo much of the arts and manners of the Tufcans, a¥ 
the nature of their ftate would admit, and was fufficient to 
attract the popular curiofity of the Latins and Sabines ; while, 
at the fame time, they retained as much of the feverity of the 
latter as was confifient with their Tufean conne@ions. By 
thefe means he fuppofes, that they drew numbers of people to 
Rome from the Latian and Sabine ftates. 

This conjefture of fignor Denina is evidently founded upon 
the anecdote in the Roman hiftory, refpe&ting the rape of the 
Sabine virgins ; an incident which certainly contributed to the 
profperity of the infant ftate. But befides the objection to 
this argument, which arifes from the author’s attributing to 
the firft inhabitants of Rome an improbable mixture of mag- 
nificence and Juxury, with poverty and feverity of manners, 
the operation of fuch a caufe cah never be fuppofed to have 
extended the Roman influence to any confiderable diftance 
from their fettlement. Neither feems it confiftent with an 
obfervation of fignor Denina himfelf, that Rome, for fome 
centuries’ after its foundation, was not fuperior to feveral of 
the Italian ftates, 

The circumftance which fignor Denina confiders as what: 
chiefly favoured the aggrandizement of Rome, is the fpot 
whersoy the city was built. 


© The fituation the firft Romans pitched upon, was, in faét, the 
worft they could have chofen, for building a well regulated and 
well fortified city. They bad neither plain to furround and fecure 
by ramparts and fofles, nor yet any eminence of natural ftrength 
fufficient to defend even a {mall number of people. ‘There were 
feven or eight hills bordering on each other, not one of which in 

articular could either contain many inhabitants, or eafily defend 
itfelf againft the occupiersof the next. To have fortified the whole 
at once would have been abfurd, as the whole would {carcely have 
contained a million of inhabitants: and though a kind of caftle 
or citadel was ereéted on the Capitoline Mount, it was prefently 
obvious, both to tne Senate and the people, that the hearts of the 
citizens would be tie bett rampart againft their enemies, For 
this reafon, on every occafion of war, the Romans iffued into the 
field, and met the enemy before he a»proached their gates. For 
this reafon the populace were always for quitting the city, and 
feeking fome place of greater ftrength, and nothing but the influ- 
ence and authority of the great Camilius could have put a ftop to 
this, after Rome was taken by the Gauls, and with difficulty ref- 


cued fram their hands, The principal citizens, however, under- 
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ftanding their true intereitt, and determined not to abandon the 
original feat of the commonwealth, contrived to keep the enemy 
as far from the city as poffible, and for this reafon enlarged their 
borders. 

‘ It is manifeft that an army, fuch as thofe of the fmall ftates in 
particular generally were, compofed of the multitude, and confci- 
ous of fome fecure retreat, fome rocky mountain, or fortified city, 
in the firft diforder of battle would naturally take to flight; 
whereas an army, that, after giving up the field of battle, fhould 
have no place of refuge, would as naturally fight with determined 
obftinacy. It was certainly a right obfervation of the commentator 
on the Decads of Livy, when he praifed the Romans for fighting 
in the open field, becaufe fuch kind of battles are moft decifive. 
The Latins, however, and the Samnites had the fame advantage, 
and on this account were fuperior to the reft of the Italians. ‘They 
were more dextrous in the field, more active and induftrious in 
their entrenchments, and their camps were hike fo many movin 
forts on their frontiers. The Romans, who came lateft into die 
tinétion, commenced with all the advantages that the experience 
of others had difcovered. Superftition, too, the great principle of 
political inftitutions in their infant ftate, came in to their affift- 
ance; and the belief that their god Terminus never retreated, 
more effectually made the Roman foldiers ftand their ground. It 
was eafy to forefee, that a city ill fortified, and utterly unable to 
fuitain a fiege, even from want of water, would infallibly be un- 
done, on the leait indication of weaknefs. Behold here the origin 
of the conquering genius of the Romans, and of their firmnefs 
under misfortunes ! Undoubtedly the fucceis of their firft enter- 
prifes would naturally elevate a rude people, and make them fight 
with greater {pirit in their fucceeding wars. When their bounda- 
ries were fufficiently extended, and conquett was no longer necef; 
fary to felf fecurity, the ambition, the envy, or the avarice of the 
great {till cherifhed the fpirit of arms amongft the people ; and this 
was the true origin ot the Roman greatnefs. Neceffity firit roufed 
the genius of war, and the habits of experienced and fuccefsful 
valour {till kept him awake. The love of wealth and power in lat- 
ter ages carried on what original bravery had begun; till, in the 
unavoidable viciffitude of human affairs, Rome perifhed beneath 
the weight of that pile of glory the had been rearing.’ 


We fhail readily admit that the circumftance laft mentioned 
by fignor Denina, might cenduce to cultivate a magtial dif- 
pufition in the inhabitants of ancient Rome, but we cannot 
accede to the opinion of its proving the principal caufe of the 
grandeur and fuperiority to which that illuftrious ftate attain- 
ed. Though the valour of the Romans was confpicuous, it 
feems not to have been fo peculiarly their charafteriftic, that 
the neighbouring nations were not alfo diftinguifhed by that 
quality, in at leait as high a degree as fiynor Denina fuppofes 
they poffcffed the inftitutes which have been confidered by 
other writers as the caufes of the elevation of Rome. The 
obftinate wars, maintained againft the Romans by the other 
cities of Italy, afford convincing proof of this faé&; but in 
fupport of the opinion of fignor Denina, no fatisfaftory evi- 
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dence can be produced from hiftory. At the fame time that this 
hypothefis is deftitute of folid foundation, it is infufficient to 
account for the fpirit of public virtue which fo glorioufly 
fhone forth in the’ firft ages of the Roman republic. After 
all the arguments advanced by this ingenious author, we pre- 
fume it will be admitted by the generality of political inquirers 
that the amor parrie, and the ardent thirft of military glory, 
fo induftrioufly cherifhed, with ftriétnefs of difcipline, were the 
true and principal caufes of the grandeur of ancient Rome. 

This differtation is drawn from a large work entituled, Ri- 
woluxione a’Italia, which we have not feen; but as we prefume 
that Dr. Langhorne has done juftice to the fentiments of fig~ 
nor Denina, we have confidered it as the produdion of the 
original author, 


” —) 


VI. The Prefent State of Mufic in Germany, the Netherlands, 
and United Provinces. Or, the Journal of a Tour through 
thofe Countries, undertaken to colle? Materials for a General Hif- 
tory of Mufic. By Charles Burney, Mu/. D. 2 Vols, 8vo0. 
32s. Becket, Robfon, azd Robinfon. ! 


"THE work before us is the produétion of the fame inge- 

* nious author, who lately obliged the world with his Ob- 
fervations on the prefent State of Mufic in France and Italy, 
and, perhaps, is no leis deferving of the favour and attention 
of the public. 

As vocal mufic feems to have been the chief obje& of his 
Italian journey, fo it appears, that the prefent excellence of 
the infrumeatal, almoft throughout Germany, was the great 
motive of this fecond tour; to which, no doubt, might be 
added, a defire of feeing and converfing with thofe great maf- 
ters of compofition in both kinds, who, at this time, do ho- 
nour to the empire, and who have carried their art higher 
perhaps than has ever been done before, in any age or 
country. 

It is juftly obferved in the Introdutiion, that intelligence is 
feldom, if ever pure, except at the fource.—That modern 
writers, however, ‘ have found it more convenient to compile 





_ books at their own fire-fide, from books which have been com- 


piled before, than to crofs feas, mountains, and defarts in 
foreign counties, to feek for new and authentic materials.’ 

As to the great writers of antiquity, who travelled for in- 
formation, he fays, ‘ if th: y were not poficfled of more wealth 
than the moderns, they muit have met with more than mo- 
dern hofpitality ; or long voyages would otherwife have been 
fearcely praéticable,’— 
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¢ For my part, who, have travelled without thefe advantages, 
and who pretend not to the charaéter of fage, if it be faid, that 
the object of my purfuit is by no means equivalent to my labour 
and expence ; I can only anfwer, that though I am unwilling to 
allow the knowledge of @ fcience which diffules fo much blame- 
»-is pleafure, through a circle of fuch vaft extent, to bé of fmalk 
importance, yet I moft fincerely with that Icould have procured 
it upon eafier terms, and have vifited remote countries aftér the 
deliberate and parfimonious manner of Afclepiades, who, accord- 
ing to Tertullian, made the tour of the world on a cow's back, 


and lived upon her milk.’ 


However, if Dr. Burney gives up the charafer -of Sage, 
(which, in the opinion of thofe who think querenda pecunia 
primum cf, he might find it difficult to maintain) perhaps, he 
may be no lofer by it another way. Others there are, who 
wil] give him credit, for that ardour, that enthufiafm, that 
indefatigable fpirit, that feems to have carried him through all 
obitacles, in purfuit of his darling obje&, mufic ; regardlefs 
of danger, difficulty, fatigue; or expence, not only with pa- 
tience but alacrity. é 

And, indeed, without fome tin&ture of that agreeable rage, 
which, in poetry, is called Jn/piration; and in the other ele- 
gant arts, fuch as painting, mufic, eloquence, &c. is named 
Genius or Fire, the greateft diligence will never rife above mee 
diocrity. This warmth of imagination, the bufv, moneys 
getting world moft fagely call madnefS; and at their tribunal 
the door muft tubmit to the imputation. ‘ 

But whatever may be the fate of the author, the work’ its 
felf, we apprehend, will prove a fund of no common. enter« 
tainment to all but the cold, the taftelefs, arid the inanimate. 

It is all written, like the former pubiication, in the familias 
journal ftile, without ceremony or parade, by which a great 
deal of unneceflary werbrage is at once cut off. . 

The extra&ts we fhall fele&t, in the courfe of this examina- 
tion (and we with the limits of our plan would allow of more) 
will enable the reader to judge for himfelf in forme meafure, 
of the merits of this performance. 

Our traveller fets out from St. Omer’s,.and from thence 


through Lifle to Courtray, where he fays, 


‘ It wasin this town that I firft perceived the paffion for carill>ns, 
or chimes, which is fo prevalent throughout the Netherlands,— 
which awakened my curiofity for this fpecies of mufic fo much, that, 
when I came to 

‘ GHENT, I determined to inform myfelf; in a particular man- 
ner. concerning the carillon fcience. For this purpofe. | mounted 
the town belirey, from whence I had a full view, not only of the 
city of Ghent, which is reckoned one of the largeft :» FPurope, 
but could examine the mechanifm of the chimes, as fur as they are 


played by clock-work, and likewife fee the carilloneur periorm wich 
Da a kind 
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a kind of keys communicating with bells, as thofe of the harp- 
fichord and organ do with ftrings and pipes. | 

* I foon found that the chimes in thefe countries had a greater 
number of bells than thofe of the largeft peal in England: but, 
when [ mounted the belfrey, I was aftonifhed at the great quantity 
of bells I faw; in fhort, there isa complete feries or {cale of tones 
and femitones, like thofe on the harpfichord and organ. ‘The ca- 
rilloneus was literally at work, and hard work indeed it mutt be;. 
he was in his fhirt with the collar unbottoned, and in a violent 
fweat. There are pedals communicating with the great bells, 
upon which, with his feet, he played the bafe to feveral {prightly 
and rather difficult airs, performed with the two hands upon the 
upper fpecies of keys. Thefe keys are projecting flicks, wide 
enovgh afunder to be ftruck with violence and velocity by either 
of the two hands edgeways, without the danger of hitting the 
neighbouring keys. The player has a thick leather covering for 
the little finger of each hand, otherwife it would be impofible for 
him to fupport the pain which the violence of the ftroke neceflary 
to be given to each key, in order to its being diftinétly heard 


throughout a very large town, requires.’ 


To give a more complete idea of this ftrange mufic, and 
concludesthe article at once, we fhall beg leave to tranfport 
the reader dire&tly to Amfterdam, where our author, however, 
does not arrive till the latter end of the fecond volume: the ac- 
count of the performance is fo extraordinary, that we boldly 
befpeak our pardon for tranfcribing it at large. 


—* At noon I attended M. Pothoff, organift of the Old Kerk, 
to the tower of the Stad-huys, or town-houfe, of which he is ca- 
rilloneur ; it is a drudgery unworthy of fuch a genius; he has had 
this employment however, many years, having been elected to it 
at thirteen. He had very much aftonifhed me on the organ, after 
all that I had beard in the reft of Europe; but in playing thofe 
bells, his amazing dexterity raifed my wonder much higher; for 
he executed with his two tands paffages that would be very dif- 
ficult to play with the ten fingers; fhakes, beats, fwift divifions, 
triplets, and even arpeggios he has contrived to vanquifh.— Which 
I did not think poffible upon an inftrument that feemed to re- 
quire little other merit, than force in the performer. 

‘ But furely this was a barbarous invention, and there is bar- 
barity in the continuance of it; if Mr. Pothoff had been put into 
Dr. Dominecetti’s hotteft human cauldron for an hour, he could 
not have perfpired more violently than he did after a quarter of an 
hour of this furious exercife; he {tripped to his fhirt, put on his 
night-cap, and truffed up his fleeves for this execution; and he 
faid he was forced to goto bed the inftant it was over, in order to 
prevent his catching cold, as well as to recover himfelt; he being 
ufually fo much exhautted, as to be utterly unable to fpeak. 

‘ By the little attention that is paid to this performer, extra- 
ordinary as he is, it fhould feem as if fome hewer of wood, and 
drawer of water, whofe coarfe conftitution, and grofs habit of 
body, required frequent fudorifics, would do the bufineis, equally 
to the fatisfa&tion of fuch unfkilful and unfeeling hearers. 

* I have defcribed the kind of keys to carillons, and manner of’ 
playing them, in fpcaking of thofe at Ghent; thelfe at ee 
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have three octaves, with all the femitones complete, in the manual, 
and two octaves in the pedals: each key for the natural found, pro- 
jects near a foot; and -thofe for the flats and tharps, which are 
placed feveral inches higher, only half as much. All the keys are 
feparated from each other, more than the breadth of a key, which 
is about an inch and a half, to enable the player to avoid hitting 
two at a time, with one hand. 

‘ Befides thefe carillons @ clavier, the chimes here, played by 
clock-work, are much celebrated. The brafs cylinder, on which 
the tunes are fet, weighs 4474 pounds, and has 7200 iron ftuds 
fixed in it, which, in the rotation of the cylinder, give motion ‘to 
the clappers of the bells. If their High Mightinefles’ judgment, as 
well as tafte, had nov failed them, for half the prime coit of this 
expenfive machine, and its real charge for repairs, new fetting, and 
conftant attendance, they might have had one of the beft bands in 
Europe: but thofe who can be charmed with barrel mufic, cer- 
tainly neither want, nor deferve better. There is {carce a church 
belonging to the Calvinilts, in Amfterdam, without its chimes, 
which not only play the fame tunes every quarter of an hour, for 
three months together, without their being changed ; bat, by the 
difference of clocks, one has fcarce five minutes quiet in the four 
and twenty hours, from thefe corals for grown gentlemen. In a 
few days time I had fo thorough a furfeit of them, that in as many 
months, I really believe, if they had not firft deprived me of heare 
ing, ‘I fhould have hated mutic in general.’ 


We now return to the firlt volume. - 


© ANTWERP. It was inthis city, fays the Dr. that lexpeéted 
to meet with materials the moft important to the hiftory of counter- 
point, or mufic in different parts, as it was here, according to Lo- 
dovico Guicciardini, and, after him, feveral others, who took the 
fact upon truft, that moft of the great Flemifh muficians, who 
{warmed all over Europe in the fixteenth century, were bred.’ 


How well he fucceded cannot be better told than in his own 
words, and the relaticn, we believe, will make our readers 
finile. 

—‘ In my refearches after old mufic in this place, I was direéted 
to Monf. —— the finging mafter of St. ——'’s church, a French- 
man. Indeed, I was obligingly conduéted to his houfe by one of 
the canons, and upon my acquainting bim with my errand, and 
afking him the queftion 1 had before put to all the muficians, and 
men of learning that | had met with in France and Italy, without 
obtaining much fatisfaétion, “ where, and when did counter- point, 
or modern harmony, begin ?” the abbé’s anfwer was quick, and 
firm: ** O Sir, counter-point was certainly invented in France.” 
“ But, faid I, L.Guicciardini, and the abbé du Bos, give itto the 
Flamands.”” This made no kind of impreffion on my valiant abbe, 
who ftill referred me to France for materials to alcertain the tact. 
* But, Sir, faid I, what part of France muft I go to; I have al- 
ready made all poifible enquiry in that kingdom, and had the ho- 
nour of being every day permitted to fearch in the Bibliotheque 
du Roi, at Paris, for more than a month together, in hopes of find- 
ing fomething to my purpole, but in vain; and as you were in 
poffeffion of the old manufcript mufic belonging to your church, I 
was inclined to believe it poflible, that you could have pointed out 
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to me fome comrofitions, which, if not the firft that were made itt 
counter-point, would at leaft, be more ancient than thofe which f 
had found elfewhere.” ‘ Mais, Monf. foyex fure que tout cela étoit 
iuventeé en France.” This was all the anfwer I could get, and 
‘upon my preffing him to tell me where | might be furnifhed with 
proofs of this aflertion, ‘* Ah, ma ‘foi, je n'en fais rien,” was his 
whole reply. I had been for fome time preparing for a retreat 
from this ignorant coxcomb, by fhuffling ‘towards the door, but 
after this I flew to it as faft as I could, firft making my bow, and 
affuring him, fincerely, that I was extremely forry to have given 
him fo much trouble. 

At Bruffeis the author heard a young lady play. extremely 

well on the harp, an inftrument much in ufe there, and at 
Paris, among the ladies. —The half notes are produced by that 
new and ingenious contrivance of pedals. 
. After proceeding through Lovain, Liege, Maeftrick, Aix 
Ja Chapelle, Juliers, Cologn, Bonn, Coblentz, Frankf ort, 
and Darmftadt, he arrives at Manheim ; the opera theatre in 
which city, he fays, is one of the largeft and moft fplendid in 
Europe, capable of containing 5000 perfons. It commonly 
opens the 4th of November, and continues twice a week, till 
Shrove-Tuefday ; the mere iJluminaticn of it cofts the ele@or 
forty pounds each reprefentation ; and the expence of bringing 
on a new opera, near 4000]. His elegtoral highnefs being, 
at this time gone to hi. fummer refidence, Schwetzingen, 
our author foon quits Manheim for that clan, where he 
makes bui a fhort ftay.. The eleAor’s band confifts of near an 
hundred hands and voices, many of them excellent; info- 
much, that he calls his orcheftra ‘ an army of generals, equally 
fit to plan a battle as to fight it.’ 

Ir muft be a melancholy obje@ to an Englifhman of any re- 
flection, as he paffes through thefe petty courts of Germany, 
to fee extenfive tras of land lie defert, and inhabiiants half: 
fiarved and in rags, while their unfeeliig mafteis are fucking 
out their vitals, to fepport’a vain and ufelefs magnificence ; 
and keep in pay a number of troops, that can an{wer no other 
purpofe than to make an empty parade, and to keep their mi- 
jerable fubjeGs quiet under oppreffion. 

The duke of Wurtemburg, through whofe territories our 
author paffed, may be reckoned among the fovereigns of this 
kind ; for we are told, ‘ that his expences fo far exceeded the 
abilities of his fubjeéts to fupport, and his paffion for imu fic 
was catried to fuch excels, both to the ruin of his country and 
people, that they were obliged to remonftrate againit his pro- 
digality at the diet of the empire.’ 
~ We fhali take our leave of this prince and his court in Dr. 
Burney’ s own words, which do him real honour ; as notwith- 
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ftanding his attachment to his art, the feclings of the wan get 
the better of the ardour of the mu/fician, | ’ 


* At Solitude, a favourite fummer palace, he has, at an enorm- 
ous expence, eftablifhed a fchool of arts, or confervatorio, for the 
education of two hundred poor and deferted children of talents; of 
thefe a great number are taught mufic, and from thefe he has al- 
ready drawn feveral excellent vocal and inftrumental performers, 
for his theatre: fome are taught the learned Janguages, and cul- 
tivate poetry; others, aéting and dancing. Among the fingers, 
there are at prefent fifteen cattrati, the court having in its fervice 
two Bologna furgeons, expert in this vocal manufacture. At Lud- 
wigfburg there is likewife a confervatorio for a hundred girls, who 
are educated in the fame manner, and for the fame purpofes; the 
building conftructed at Solitude, for the reception of the boys, has 
a front of fix or feven hundred feet. 

_£ It is the favourite amufement of the duke of Wurtemburg te 
vifit this {chool ; to fee the children dine, and take their leflons. 
His paflion for mufic and fhews, feems as ftrong as that of the em- 
peror Nero was formerly, It is, perhaps, upon fuch occafions as 
thefe, that mufic becomes a vice, and hurtful to fociety; for that 
nation, of which half the fubjeéts are ftage-players, fidlers, and 
_ foldiers, and the other half beggars, feems to be but ill governed. 

Here nothing is talked of but the adventures of actors, dancers, 
and muficians.-In this article I have perhaps gone beyond my 
daft,’ 

We mufi take u large ftride from ‘Wurtemberg to Munich, 
leaving unnoticed many interefting particulars, that wil! not 
bear abridgement. At Ulm, Augfburg, &c. in paffing thro’ 
which places, our author met with fuch trials of his patience 
as feem to have put him quite eut of humour; however, he 
tells us at 

MUNICH he was amply rewarded fer his trouble, as he 
not only found in it matters of great importance to his hif- 
tory, and a great number of modern muficians of the firft 
clafs; but alfo fignor Guadagni and fignora Mingotti, who 
both rendered him very fingular fervices. 


‘ Signor Guadagni came to Munich from Verona, with the elec- 
trefs dowager of Saxony, fifter to this elector, and daughter of the 
emperor Charles the feventh. This princefs is celebrated all over 
Europe for her talents, and the progrefs fhe has made in thefe 
arts, of which fhe is a conftart proteétrefs. Her highnefs is a 
poetefs, a paintrefs, and fo able a mufician, that fhe plays, fingss 
and compofes, in a manner which dilettanti feldom arrive at. 
She has, among other things, written in Italian, two operas, which 
fhe has herfelf fet to mufic, Talefiri, and if Trionfo della Fedeltay 
both are printed in Score, at Leipfic, and are much admired all 
over Germany, where they have frequently been performed.’ 

—* Signora Mingotti has not, as I could find, any penfion from 
this court; but fhe has triends, to whom fhe is attached, and 
fays that fhe can live much cheaper here than in England, other- 
wife fhe fhould have fpent her fmall income, and the remainder 


of ber days, there.” 
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Her ftory, which the author had from her own mouth, and 
which the reader may find at large, p. 150, is entertaining, 
but too long to be tranfcribed ; her father was a German of- 
ficer, who dying when fhe was very young. fhe was placed in 
a convent, taught mufic by the abbefs, married old Mingotti, 
manager of the opera at Drefden, was perfuaded by Porpora, 
who became her mafter, to appear on that ftage, where fhe 
gmade fuch a figure, as to roufe the jealoufy even of the fa- 
mous Fauftina, and Haffe her hufband ; from this period the 
was looked on as a performer of the firft rank, and received 
letters of invitation from all parts of Europe. Naples, Spain, 
and England fucceffively, were witneffes to her great powers. 

We are not furprifed our author fhould be well pleafed with 
a court, where he met with fo many zealous friends and pro- 
teftors, particularly Mr. de Vifme our minifter there, to whom 
he pays the moft grateful acknowledgments. Signor Gua- 
dagni was his old friend and acquaintance in England, and, as 
we have been told, was formerly even his fcholar. He fays 


‘The library of the eleétor is more rich in o'd mufical 
authors, and in old compofitions, than any one that I have yet 
feen in Europe. M. de Vilme, the Englifh minifter at this court, 
the day after my arrival, not only fent his fecretary with me to the 
librarian, in the morning, but did me the honour of going to the 
library with me himfelf after dinner.’ 

—* NYMPHENBERG. During fummer the court ufually re- 
fides here; it is a magnificent Chateau, belonging tothe elector, 
three miles from Munich, where the principal muficians attend, 
and where his ferene highnefs has a concert every evening.” 

—‘ There is a beautiful porcelain manufacture at Nymphenberg, 
which the Bavarians fay rivals that of Drefden. 

‘ Upon my arrival here I was informed by Signor Guadaeni that 
he had mentioned me, and the bufinefs I was upon, to the Ele¢trets 
dowager of Saxony, and to the Elector, and had arranged every 
thing for my being prefented to that princefs before dinner, and 
to his electoral highnefs, and the reft of the family, afterwards, 
Accordingly, about half an hour paft one, a page came to acquaint 
us that the Electrefs dowager was ready to receive us; and IJ was 
‘conduéted through a great number of moft magnificent apart- 
ments, by Signior Guadagni, to an anti-chamber, where we waited 
but a very fhort time, before the Electrefs entered the Sale d’ Au- 
dience, into which we were called, and I was very gracioufly re- 
ceived. 

‘ Thad enquired into the etiquette of this ceremonial: I was to 
bend the left knee upon being admitted to the honour of kifling 
her hand; after this was over, her highnefs entered into conver- 
fation with me inthe moft condefcending and eafy manner ima- 
ginable; fhe was pleafed to fpeak very favourably of my under- 
taking, and to add, “ that it was not only doing honour to mutfic, 
but to myfelf, as fhe believed I was the only modern hiftorian who 
thought it neceflary to travel, in order to gain information at the 
fource, without conterting myfelf with fecond-hand, and hear fay 
accounts.” This ftrong compliment, joined to her gracious o 
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pleafing manner, took off all reftraint; the was juft returned from 
Italy, where, the faid, that * By the great hurry and fatigue of 
travelling and talking loud, as 1s cuftomary at the comwerfacioni 
there, fhe had almoft totally loft her*voice, which had been much 
debilitated before, by having had a numerous family, and feverai 
very fevere fits of ficknefs.” 

‘ Guadagni had toid me that her Highnefs fpoke Englith pretty 
well, and underftood it perfeétly. I ventured, after fome time, to 
entreat her to converfe in the language of my country, which, I 
had been informed, fhe had honoured fo far as to ftudy. She 
complied with my requeft, for a fhort time, and fpoke very intel- 
ligibly ; but faid that the had learned it of an Irifiman, who had 
given her a vicious pronunciation ; which, with the few opporta- 
nities the had for praétice, made it impoffible for her to fpeak 
weli; but added, that fhe both read and wrote Englifh conftantly 
every day, and had great pleafure in the perufal of our authors, 

‘ I then faid that I had feen a great work, both in poetry and 
mufic, by her Highnefs, in England, meaning her opera of Taleftri, 
in which fhe had united thofe arts which had been fo long feparated. 
This produced a mufical converfation, which I wanted, and in the 
courfe of it fhe faid that the could not poffibly fit idle; hers was an 
active mind, and fince the bad ceafed to have matters of more 
Importance upon her hands, fhe had attached herfelf ferioufly to 
the arts. She then afked my opinion of the comparative merit of 
Guadagni, and feveral great fingers of Italy: he was out of hear- 
ing. She faid that Guadagni fung with much art, as well as feel- 
ing ; and had the great fecret of hiding defects. 

© She told me that fhe would try to prevail on her brother, the 
Eleétor, to play on the viol da gamba at night; adding, that he 
was a good performer, for one who was not a profeflor; but that 
we had a very great player upon that inftrument in England, Mr. 
Abel, with whom I muft not compare him; and added, zous 
autres, ** We, who are only difettanti, can never expe to equal 
matters ; for, with the fame genius, we want application and ex- 
perience.” After this, and fome farther conver‘ation, I had again 
the honour, when I retired, of kiffing her hand. 

« After dining at Guadagni’s, I was carried into the grande fale, 
where the elector, his fami'y, and his court dined, and were ftill 
at table. It is one of the fineft rooms I ever faw. I was glad to 
find M, de Vifine of the company ; he had been fo kind as to fpeak 
of me to the Eleor, and to the Electreis dowager of Saxony, which, 
with what Guadagni had already done, prepared every thing for 
my reception ; fo that when his Highnefs got up from table, his 
fifier of Saxony treated me as one defcended from the Saxon race. 
For as foon as fhe had difcovered that I was in the room, fhe 
mentioned me to the Eleétor, and brought him towards me. Here 
I had the honour to kils his hand, and had a fhort converfation with 
him. I was then prefented to the Electrefs, and the Margravine 
of Baden ; after which I returned to the Elector and his fitter, the 
Fleétref: dowager, and had a long converfation with them, 

‘ The Elector is a very handfome and gracious prince, has an 
elegant appearance, and afigure which is neither too fat, toolean, 
too tall, nor too fhort, if I was not too much dazzled by his con- 
defcenfion, to fee any of his defects. He told his fifter that he 
fuppofed I could not fpeak German, and that fhe, therefore, who 
fpoke Englifh, muft ferve as my interpreter; but fhe faid that as I - 
{puke Freach and Italian, there was no occafion for that flow me- 
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thod of converfation. Upon which his Highnefs began to talk to 
mein French. He told me that mine was a very uncommon jour- 
mney, and atked, if I was fatisfied with what materials 1 bad hitherto 
found. This afforded me an opportuniry of telling him, what was 
moft true, that in point of books on my fubject, and ancient mufic, 
I had as yet met with nothing equal to his eleétoral highnefs’s li- 
brary ; and I had reafon, from the reputation of the performers, 
and eminent muficians in his fervice, to expect great fatisfaction, 
as to modern practical mufic. You will hear fome of them to night, 
faid the Eleétrefs dowager, and I hope my brother will play, who, 
for one that is not a profefior, fometimes plays very weil. The 
elector, in revenge, told me, that his filter was both a compofer 
and a finger. 

¢ At this time fome wild beafts were brought to the palace gates, 
which all the company running to fee, put an end, for the prefent, 
to our converfation.’— 

—‘ At eight o'clock the Ele&tor’s band affembled, for his pri- 
wate concert. The Eleétrefs of Bavaria, and the ladies of the 
court were at cards, in the mufic room: the concert was begun by 
two fymphonies of Schwindl ; M. Kroner, who played the firft vio- 
lim, is rather a bold trong leader of an o-cheitra, than a folo 
player. The firit fong was fung by Signor Panzachi, who has a 
good tenor voice, a pleafing expreffion, and a facility of execution : 
be is likewife faid to be an admirable ator. 

¢ After this fong, the Electreis dowager of Saxony fung a whole 
fcene in her own opera of Taleftri; M. Naumann accompanied her 
on the harpfichord, and the eiector played the violin with Kréner. 
She fung in a truly fine ftyle; her voice is very weak, but the never 
forces it, or fingsoutoftune. She {poke the recitative, which was 
an accompanied one, very well, in the way of great old fingers of 
better times. She had been a long while a (cholar of Porpora, whe 
lived many years at Drefden, in the fervice of her father in-law, 
Auguftus, king of Poland. This recitative was as well written as 
3t was well exprefled ; the air was an Andaute, rich in harmony, 
fomewhat in the way of Handel's beit opera fongs in that time. 
Though there were but few violins, in this concert, they were too 
powerful for the voice, which is a fault, that all the fingers of this 
place complain of. 

¢ After this the Elector played one of Schwindl’s trios on his 
wiel da gamba, charmingly: except Mr Abel I never heard fo fine 
a player on that iniirument; his hand is frm and brilliant, his tafte 
and expreffion are admirable, and his fleadinefs in time, fuch as*a 
aileitante is feldom polleti:d of. 

¢ Rauzzini had, in an obliging manner, thrown himfelf in the 
eleStor’s way, on purpole to be afked to fing, that I might hear him, 
which I had expreiied a great defire to do, with a band: for though 
he is firft finger, at the ferious opera, in winter, yet be never per- 
fosms at the fummer concerts, unle{s particularly defred. He fung 
an air of his own compolition admirably well; then Guadagni fung 
a pathetic air by Traétta, with his -ufual grace aad expreflion, but 
with more voice than he had when in England. 

‘ The concert concluded with. another piece, performed by the 
ele&tor, with ftill more taite and expreflicn than the firtt, efpecially 
the Adagio. I could not praife it fufficiently ; it would really have 
been thought excellently well performed, if, intlead of a great 
prince, he had been amufician by profefiion. 1 could only tell his 
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highnefs, that I was aftonifhed as much as if I had never before 
heard how great a performer he was. 

‘ After this, his bighnefs and the court fupped in the fame great 
hall and public manner, in which they had dined. I went with 
Guadagni, and the reft of the principal performers, to make my 
court during the fupper. The elector was pleafed to {peak a con- 
fiderable time to Guadagni, concerning my future Hiftory of 
Mufic; which encouraged me to defire him to entreat his highne(s, 
to honour me, with a piece of his compofition, as 1 had been in- 
formed by ali the muficians of this place, that. he had compotled {e- 
veral excellent things for the church, particularly, a Stabat Mater: 
he agreed to give mea Litany, provided I would not print it; but 
Guadagni quite teazed him to Jet me have the Stabat Mater, as 
he {faid, it was the beft of all his mufical produétions, and even a 
promife of this was granted, before my departure. 

‘ The lords in waiting offered us refrethments; and the elector 
conde{cended to afk Guadagni, if he gave a fupper to the Englith- 
man, and his other company ? meaning Panzachi, Rauzzini, and 
Naumann ; he anfwered, that he fhould give us bread and cheefe, 
and a glafs of. wine ‘* Here, cried the elector, emptying two 
difhes of game on a plate, fendthat to your apartments.” His 
highne!s was implicitly obeyed. We fupped together, after which 
Trecurned to Viuni.b, abundantly flattered and fatished with the 
event: of the day 

‘MUNICH. To day, Thurfday, I had the honour of dining with 
M de Viime, who after dinner, was to kind as to go with meto the 
Jefuits college, where I had a very particular enquiry to make, 
which not only concerned the Hiftory of Mufic, but its prefent ttate, 
In my progrels through Germany, I had frequently heard mufic 
performed in the churches, and ttreets by poor fcholars, as. they 
were always called but never could make out how, or by whom 
they were taught, till my arrival here. M. de Vifme, who neg- 
Jeéted to inform me of nothing, which in the leaft relaced to my 
defign, told me, that there was a mufic fchool at the Jefuits college, 
This awakened my curiofity, and made me fufpect, that it was a 
kind of confervatorio; and, upon a more minute enquiry, I found, | 
that the poor fcholars whom | had heard fing, in fo many different 
parts of Germany, had been taught, in each place, where the Ro. 
man catholic religion prevatied, at the Jefuits college; and, fur. 
ther, | was informed, that in all the towns throughout the empire, 
where the Jefuits have a church or college, young perfons are 
taught to play upon mulical inftruments, and to fing. Many mu- 
ficians have been brought up here, who afierwards have rendered 
themfelves eminent. This will, in fome meafure account for the 
great number of muficians with which Germany abounds, as well 
as for the national taite and pafiion for mufic. 

‘ The mufic{chool in Munich takes in eighty children, at about 
eleven or twelve years old; they are taught mufic, reading, and 
writing, and are boarded, but not cloathed. A Jeluit, to whom 
we applied tor information, promifed to write down, in Latin, an 
account of this foundation, as far as it might be neceffary to the 
Hiftory of Mufic in Germany, and fend it to M. de Vilme next day, 
and he kept his word, The boys that are admitted here, in order 
to be taught mufic, muft. play upon fome inftrument, or know 
fomething of the art, to qualify them for admittance. They are 
kept in the college til! twenty years of age; and, during the time 
of 
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of their refidence there, they are taught by mafters of the town, 
not by the Jefuits themfelves.”__ 

The following day the doétor left Munich. His account of 
the paffage from that city to Vienna down the greateft river 
of Europe, is of fo fingular a nature, and defcribes a way of 
travelling by water fo new to Englifhmen, that our readers, 
we believe, would be content to exchange for a while the melody 
of Munich for the roaring of the Danube, and the winds 
from the mountains; but as there ts no abridging this part, 
without a manifeit injury to the author and the reader, and 
the article is already extended to a confiderable length, we mutt 
poftpone our account of this elegant work to our next Number. 


[ To be continued. } 





VII. Te Anglo Saxon Verfion, from the Hiftorian Orofius. By 
fElfred the Great. Together with an Englith Tranflation from 
the Anglo-Saxon. 8vo, 6:. boards, Baker and Leigh. 


AS. Oroftus is a writer, whofe works are not very common 

in modern libraries, it may not be amifs to mention two 
or three circumftances relative to his life, and the hiftory which 
is faid to have been tranflated by king Alfred. 

He was a prefbyter of Tarragon in Spain, and a difciple of 
St. Auftin. When the Goths, under the condu& of Alaric, about 
the year 411, made the moifi horrible devaftations in Italy, 
the pagans attributed thefe calamities to the negle& of their 
own religious rites, and the toleration, prevalence, and en- 
couragement of Chriftianity*. To obviate this groundlefs 
and unmerited reflection Orofius, at the requeft of Sr. Auftin, 
wrote feven books of hiftory, in which he demonftrates, that 
from the creation of the world to that time (which, accord- 
ing to his computation makes a period of 5618 + years) there 
were continual, and fometimes more deftrudtive calamities in 
various parts of the earth. 

Orofius wrote about the year after Chrift 416; but how 
long he lived afterwards, we are not informed. 

This author, as it might be expected from a Spaniard, 
writes in a harfh and turgid ftyle. He is alio cenfured by 
Voffius, Scaliger, and others, for his ignorance of the Greek 
language, for adopting vulgar opinions, and for many chro- 
nological miftakes {. Yet he has thrown together, in a fmajl 





* Prefentia tempora, velut malis extra folitum infeftiffima, ob 
hoc folum, quod creditur Chriftus, & colitur Deus, idola autem 
minus coluntur, infamant. Orofi Pref. 

+ About 4414. 

t Voff. de Hift, Lat. 1. ii. c. 14, Scal, in Animady. Eufebianis. 
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epitome, abundance of curious and ufeful information. As 
he flourifhed about the beginning of the fifth century, he had 
an opportunity of confulting many writers, whofe works — 
are now imperfe&, or entirely loft. Among thefe he particu- 
larly cites Trogus Pompeius, Juftin, Livy, Polybius, Antias*, 
Claudius, &c. 

Bale, in his biographical work, De Scriptoribus Britannia, 
calls this hiftory, Hormesta Payli Orofit. This title, we 
are told, is prefixed to it in feveral manufcripts; and in this 
publication it is made ufe of as the running-ritle to the Anglo- 
Saxon verfion. Bonifacius de Rom. Hift. Scriptoribus, c. 31, 
imagines, that Ormeffa may poffibiy be a corruption of the 
words, Orbis Mefitia abbreviated ; or rather Or. m. ifa, i.e. 
Orofii Mundi biftoria. They who chovfe to fee other conje@ures 
about it may confult the writers mentioned below in the note f. 
We entirely agree with Cave, who fays of it, divinare facilius eff, 
quam certi aliquid flatuere§. It is moit probable, that it was 
occafioned by the ignorance cf one of the firft copiers, and 
afterwards implicitly adopted by others.—Having faid thus 
much with regard to Orofius, we fhall ftate what may feem 
to be material, in relation to the Anglo-Saxon verfion of this 
hiftorian. 

It is faid to have been written by king Alfred: and the 
Englith tranflator endeavours to fupport this opinion. 

For this purpofe, he refers the reader to feveral writers, who 
afcribe this tranflation to king Alfred. His authorities are in- 
cluded in the foilowing note. 

* See Appendix, N° 1. to the Latin tranflation of Sir John Spel- 
man’s Life of Afifred, who cites Camden as of this opinion; fee 
alfo the Teftimonia authorum, prefixed to Rawlinfon’s edition of 
fE\fred’s Anglo Saxon Verfion of Boethius, who refers to Will. 
Malme(b. de Geftis Regum Anglia, |. ii. c. 4.—Francifcus Junius, 
in Anglo-Saxonicis Monuments Gloffario Gothico premiflis—Le- 
land de Viris illuttribus MS. p. 14. who fays, it was the opinion of 
many, that ifred made this tranilation; which paflage I have 
found in the late edition of Leland’s Colleétanea, vol. iv. p. 251. 
with the additional circumftance of Talebote’s concurring with him. 
‘© Mr. Talebote made this annotation in the front of Orofius’s 
Hiftorie, which he lent me, tranflated out of Latine into the Saxon 





* JEqualis Sifenne Rutilius, Claudiufque Quadrigarius, et Vale- 
rius Antias. Vell. Patercul. 1. ii. §9. Thefe writers lived in the 
time of Marius and Sylla. 

tT Cent. 2. c. 26. 

t Voffius de Hitt. Lat. 1. ii. c. 14. Sandii Note ad Voff. p. 249. 
Fabricii Bib. Lat. Cangii Gloffar. Barthii Adverfar. Bongarfi 
Pref. ad Getta Dei per Francos. Cafaub. in Exercit. p. 85. Reinefii 
Vart Lect. p. 386. Olearius, p. 359, &c. &c. 

§ Hilt, Lit. de P. Orofio. 
tongue, 
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tongue, Rex Alfredus interpretatus eft Orofium, & Boethium, & 
Bedam de Hiftoria ecclefiaftica Anglorum.” To thefe I may like- 
wife add, the more modern opinions of Wanley, Elftob, Lye, and 
Ballard, two of which (viz. Elftob and Ballard) had tranfcribed 


the whole of this Anglo-Saxon verfion.’ 

We fhall confider the fource of thefe authorities, 

William of Malmefbury fays: ‘ Plurimam partem Romane 
Bibliothece Anglorum auridus dedit, opimam predam_pere- 
gtinarum mercium civium ufidus convedlans ; cujus pracipué 
funt libri Orofius, Paftorale Gregorii, Geffa Anglorum Beda, 
Boetius de Confolatione Philofophiz, liber proprius, quem 
patria lingua bandboc, id eft, manualem librum appellavit *.’ 
This is the moft material authority we meet with.—Ethelwerd 
fays in general terms: ‘ Ex Latino rhetorico fafmate in pro- 
priam verterat linguam volumina, numero ignoto, ita varie, 
ita preoptimé, ut non tantum expertioribus, fed et audienti- 
bus liber Boetii lachrymofos quodammodo fufcitaret motus t.’ 

Polydore Vergil fays: ‘ Ita doGus evafit, ut divi Gregorit 
dialogos, opus Boetii de Confulatione Philofophia, & Pfalmos 
David ex Latino in patriam fermonem verteret. ... Licét dia- 
logos et Boetii opus quidam tradant ejus rogatu, Verefredum f, 
antiftitem Vigornienfem, tranftuliffe. Pfalmos, morte inter- 
cedente, non omnes omnino interpretatus eft {.’ 

Bale fpeaks of king Alfred as an excellent grammarian, phi- 
lofopher, rhetorician, hiftorian, mufician, poet, architeé, 
geometrician, &c. Ina word, he makes him a moft accom- 
plifhed and voluminous writer, exhibiting the titles of eigh- 
teen different books, on various fubjeéts, which he fays he 
compofed, befides the tranflation of Orofius §. Pits’s catalogue 
of Alfred’s writings is the fame with that of Bale. 

Thefe are the principal authorities in favour of our tranf- 
Jator’s opinion ; on which we may obierve, 1. That William 
of Malmefbury, the beit of thefe authorities, wrote 230 
years after the death of Alfred |}; 2. That nothing can be 
colleéted relative to the tranflation of Orofius from the words 
of Ethelwerd; 3. That Polydore Vergil takes no notice of 
Alfred’s tranflating Orofius; may, he obferves, that fome 
writers afcribed the tranflation of Gregory’s Dialogues and 
Boetius to Verefred ; and laftly, That Bale is notorious for con- 





* Malmetb. |. ii. c. 4. + Ethelw. Chron. 1. iv.c. 3. 

t Pol. Verg. liv; p. 138. Ed. Thyfii, 1651. 

§ Tranftulit in linguam Anglicam Hormettam Pauli Orofii. Bae 
lzus de Script. Brit. Cent. ii. c. 26. 

| Alfred died A.D. 901. Will, of Malmefb. flourithed about the 


year 1330, 


tinually 
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tinually multiplying the writings of all his authors, at a very 
unfufferable and unjuftifiable rate *; and Pits implicitly follows 
his example. 

It is obfervable, that neither Afferius Menevenfis, Ethel- 
werd, Ingulph, Floren:e of \Vorcefter, Simeon Dunelmenfis, 
Henry of Huntingdon, Ailredus Rievallenfis, Radulphus de 
Diceto, John Brompton, Roger Hoveden, Matthew of Welt- 
minifter, nor Polydore Virgil, who fpeak of the virtues and 
talents of king Alfred, fay one fyHable of his verfion of Oro- 
fius. So that Wiliam of Malmefbury’s affertion is unfup- 
ported (as far as we know) by any one of our ancient hiftorians, 
The filence of Affer on this point is the more remarkable, as he 
was Alfred’s inftru€tor, and wrote a panegyrical account of 
his life. Leland, whofe judgment in thefe matters is unquef- 
tionable, fpeaks of Alfred’s tranflations in thefe very doubt- 
ful terms: * Nec pesunt, qui predicent eum Orofium, Boe- 
tium de Confolatione Philofophiz, denique et Anglicam Hif- . 
toriam a Beda Latiné fcriptam, in linguam tranftulifle Saxo- 
nicam +.” 

‘ But, fays the prefent tranflator, this king was the fon of Aithel- 
wulf, who wasa prieft, and /fubdean of Winchetter, before he was 
crowned ; he, therefore; may probably be fuppofed te have had at 


Jeaft the common learning of the times, which was then confined 
entirely to the clergy. 

‘ ZEthelwulf, being hence determined to give bis fon the fame edu- 
cation, fent him, whilit but five years old, with an honourable at. 
tendance to Rome, where he continued for four years, and being 
only the fifth fon of bis fathér, it could fearcely have been expect 
ed he fhould have fucceeded to the throne. 

‘ The inference I would draw from this, is, that /Elfred was 
probably educated with a view to his obtaining fome of:the great 
dignities of the church, rather than a kingdom; and that he con- 
fequently received the initructions proper tor the profefflion which 
he was intended to embrace.’ 

Before we lav too much ftrefs on this remark, let us attend 
to the following patfages in Affer. ‘ Proh dolor! indigna 
fuorum parentum et nurritorum incuria, ufque ad duodecimum 
wtatis annum, aut €0 amplius, illiteratus permanfit}t.? And af- 
terwards, in the account of his thirty-fixth year, he oblerves, 
that the learned men, whom he retained in his palace, ufed to 
read to him; by which means, fays he, ‘ Pene omnium libro-' 
rum notitiam habebat, quamvis per Setpfum aliquid adbue de libris 


jntelligere non poffet ; non enim adbuc aliquid legere.inceperat. § 





* See Nich. Eng. Hift. Lib. Part ii. c. 8. and a notorious inftance 
of what is aflerted above, mentioned by Wharton, Ang. Sac. Vol, 
ll. Preef. p. 29. ' 

+ Lelandi Comment. de Script. Brit. c. 11s. 

} De Reb. Geit. /Elfredi, p, 16, § Ibid. p, 46. 
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tongue, Rex Alfredus interpretatus eft Orofium, & Boethium, & 
Bedam de Hiftoria ecclefiaftica Anglorum.” To thefe I may like- 
wife add, the more modern opinions of Wanley, Elftob, Lye, and 
Ballard, two of which (viz. Elftob and Ballard) had tranfcribed 


the whole of this Anglo-Saxon verfion.’ 

We fhall confider the fource of thefe authorities, 

William of Malmefbury fays: ‘ Plurimam partem Roman# 
Bibliothece Anglorum auridus dedit, opimam predam_pere- 
grinarum mercium civium ufidbus convedans ; cujus praecipué 
funt libri Orofius, Paftorale Gregorii, Gefta Anglorum Beda, 
Boetius de Confolatione Philofophiz, liber proprius, quem 
patria lingua sandboc, id eft, manualem librum appellavit *.’ 
This is the moft material authority we meet with.—Ethelwerd 
fays in general terms: ‘ Ex Latino rhetorico fafmate in pro- 
prtiam verterat linguam volumina, numero ignoto, ita varie, 
ita preoptimé, ut non tantum expertioribus, fed et audienti- 
bus liber Boetii Jachrymofos quodammod6 fufcitaret motus +.’ 

Polydore Vergil fays: ‘ Ita do&us evafit, ut divi Gregorii 
dialogos, opus Boetii de Confvlatione Philofophia, & Pfalmos 
David ex Latino in patriam fermonem verteret. ... Licét dia- 
logos et Boetii opus quidam tradant ejus rogatu, Verefredum f, 
antiftitem Vigornienfem, tranftuliffe. Pfalmos, morte inter- 
cedente, non omnes omnino interpretatus eft {.’ 

Bale fpeaks of king Alfred as an excellent grammarian, phi- 
lofopher, rhetorician, hiftorian, mufician, poet, architeé, 
geometrician, &c. Ina word, he makes him a moft accom- 
plifhed and voluminous writer, exhibiting the titles of eigh- 
teen different books, on various fubjeéts, which he fays he 
compofed, befides the tranflation of Orofius §. Pits’s catalogue 
of Alfred's writings is the fame with that of Bale. 

Thefe are the principal authorities in favour of our tranf- 
lator’s opinion ; on which we may obierve, 1. That William 
of Malmefbury, the beit of thefe authorities, wrote 230 
years after the death of Alfred ||; 2. That nothing can be 
colleted relative to the tranflation of Orofius from the words 
of Ethelwerd; 3. That Polydore Vergil takes no notice of 
Alfred’s tranflating Orofius; may, he obferves, that fome 
writers afcribed the tranflation of Gregory’s Dialogues and 
Boetius to Verefred ; and lafily, That Bale is notorious for con- 





* Malmefb. 1. ii. c. 4. + Ethelw. Chron. 1. iv.c. 3. 

t Pol. Verg. lv; p. 138. Ed. Thyfii, 1651. 

§ Tranftulit in linguam Anglicam Hormettam Pauli Orofii, Ba 
lus de Script. Brit. Cent. ii. c. 26. 

Alfred died A.D. 901. Will, of Malmefb. flourifhed about the 
year 1530. 


tinually 
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tinually multiplying the writings of all his authors, at a very 
unfufferable and unjuftifiable rate *; and Pits implicitly follows 
his example. 

It is obfervable, that neither Afferius Menevenfis, Ethel- 
werd, Ingulph, Floren:e of \Vorcefter, Simeon Dunelmenfis, 
Henry of Huntingdon, Ailredus Rievallenfis, Radulphus de 
Diceto, John Brompton, Roger Hoveden, Matthew of Welt- 
minifter, nor Polydore Virgil, who fpeak of the virtues and 
talents of king Alfred, fay one fyHable of his verfion of Oro- 
fius. So that Wiliam of Malmefbury’s affertion is unfup- 
ported (as far as we know) by any one of our ancient hiftorians. 
The filence of Affer on this point is the more remarkable, as he 
was Alfred’s inftruétor, and wrote a panegyrical actount of 
his life. Leland, whofe judgment in thefe matters is unquef- 
tionable, fpeaks of Alfred’s tranflations in thefe very doubt- 
ful terms: * Nec pesunt, qui predicent eum Orofium, Boe- 
tium de Confolatione Philofophiz, denique et Anglicam Hit. . 
toriam a Beda Latiné fcriptam, in linguam tranftuliffe Saxo- 
nicam +.” 

‘ But, fays the prefent tranflator, this king was the fon of A&thel- 
wulf, who wasa prieft, and /bdean of Winchetter, before he was 
crowned ; he, therefore; may probably be fuppofed to have had at 
Jeaft the common learning of the times, which was then confined 
entirely to the clergy. | 

‘ ZEthelwulf, being hence determined to give bis fon the fame edu- 
cation, fent him, whilit but five years old, with an honourable at- 
tendance to Rome, where he continued for four years, and being 
only the fifth fon of his father, it could fearcely have been expect- 
ed he fhould have fucceeded to the throne. 

‘ The inference I would draw from this, is, that /Elfred was 
probably educated with a view to his obtaining fome of:the great 
dignities of the church, rather than a kingdom; and that he con. 
fequently received the initructions proper tor the profeflion which 
he was intended to embrace.’ 

Before we lav too much ftrefs on this remark, let us attend 
to the following patfages in Affer. ‘ Proh dolor! indigna 
fucrum parentum et nurritorum incuria, ufque ad duodecimum 
ztatis annum, aut €0 amplius, illiteratus permanfitt.? And af- 
terwards, in the account of his thirty-fixth year, he oblerves, 
that the learned men, whom he retained in his palace, ufed to 
read to him; by which meaus, fays he, ‘ Pene omnium libro-' 
rum notitiam habebat, guamvis per feipfum aliquid adbue de libris 

intelligere non poffet ; non enim adbue aliquid legere.inceperat. § 





* See Nich. Eng. Hift. Lib. Part ii. c. 8. and a notorious inftance 
of what is aflerted above, mentioned by Wharton, Ang. Sac. Vol, 
li. Pref. p. 29. ! 

t+ Lelandi Comment. de Script. Brit. c. 11s. 

t De Reb. Geft. Ailfredi, p. 16, § Ibid. p. 46. 
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From this account of Alfred, we are inclined to think, that 
the king employed Plegmund, Verefied, or Werfrith, Athel- 
ftan, Werwulf, and fome other of his clergy to tranflate the 
books abovementioned into the Saxon language. Afler indeed 
exprefly tells us, that Werfrith tranilated the Dialogues of 
pope Gregory into the Saxon tongue by Alfred’s order. Si- 
meon Dunelmenfis fays the fame*. Brompton affirms, that 
the bifhop tranflated both the Dia'ogues and Boetiust. We 
are likewife affured, that Affer, Grimbald, and Johannes Sco- 
tus, were employed in tranflating the Pfalms of David f. 
Thefe tranflations therefore, upon the leaft pretenfions ima- 
ginable, might, by court fycophants, be afcribed to the king. 
* Eorum LaBoRE et INDUSTRIA tranflulit,’ fays archbifhop 
Parker. 

The learned tranflator of the Saxon Orofius adds fome other 
proofs, arifing frem the verfion itfelf, that it is to be afcribed 
to Alfred; but thefe proofs, we apprehend, are not fufficicnt 
to eftablith the point in queftion. 

The original MS. of this Anglo Saxon verfion is in the Cot- 
ton Library.—The prefent edition is printed from a tranfcript 
made by Mr. Elftob, well known for his eminent knowledge 
of northern literature. But the Codex Cottonianus, and 
other MSS. have been occafionally confulted by the editor ; 
and the various readings afe inferted at the bottom of the page. 

Alfred’s verfion, if we may call it fo, is a paraphrafe ; nay, 
in fome places, it is hardly an imitation of Orcfius. The 
tranflator omits moft of the introdu@ory chapters to each 
book ; fometimes he leaves out confiderable paflages; and 
often inferts quite new matter. In the firft chapter he intro- 
cuces the voyages of Ohthere and Wulftan, which begin with 
the following words§: * Ohthe.e told his lord, king Alfred, 
that he lived to the north of all northmen, &c.’ In other 
places there are digreffions concernng the form of a Roman 
triumph, the conftitution of the fenate, Czfar’s engaging the 
Britons near Wallingford, &c. though the text is continued 


—_— —— 


* Simeon Dunel. fub. an. $72, 884. 
‘ + Bromptoni Chron, p. 814. 

t Habuerat alios fibi familiares, Afferium Menevenfem, Grim. 
baldum, & Johannem Scotum prefbyteros, quorum labore & in- 
duftria Pfalterium Davidicum in fermonem Anglicanum tranttulit, 
cujus priore parte vix abfoluta, expiravit. Parker De Antiq. Brit. 
Ecclef.c. 19. W. Malmefb. |. 11. c. 4. 

§ Thefe voyages have been extracted from the Anglo-Saxon 
Orofius, and feveral times printed. See Hakluyt’s Voyages, vol. 1. 
Somner’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. Ari Polyhift. Libellus de 
Iflandia, Iflandice et Lat. ab A. Buffeo: acceflit Periplus Otheri 
& Wulfitani ab AElfredo magno defcriptus. Hauniz, 1733. /Eliredi 


magni Vita, 4 Joh. Spelman, p. 205. 
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without without any breaks in the Cotton MS. and the tran- 


fcripts from it. 
Wulfftan’s voyage, from the firft chapter. 


‘ Wulfftan faid, that he went from Heathum to Trufo in feven 
days and nights (the fhip being under fail all the time) that Weo- 
nothland was on his right, but Langoland, Leland, Falfter, and 
Scoley on his left, all which belong to Denemarca, we had alfo 
Burgenda-land on our left, which bath a king of its own. After 
having left Burgenda-land, the iflands of Becinga, Meroe, Eou- 
land, and Gotland, were on our left, which country belongs to 
Sweon ; and Weonodland was all the way on our right, to the 
mouth of the Wefel. This river is a very large one, and near it 
lies Willand and Weonodland, the former of which belongs to 
Eftum, and the Wefel does not run through Weonodland, but 
through Eftmere, which lake is fifteen miles broad. Then runs 
the Iifing, from the eaftward into Eftmere: on the banks of whic 
ftands Trufo, and the lifing flows from Faftland into the Eftmere, 
and the Wefel from Weonodland to the fouth ; the Ilfing, having 
* joined the Wefel takes its name, and runs tothe weft of Eftmere, 
and northward into the fea, when it is called the Wefel’s mouth. 
Eaftland is a large tract of country, and there are in it man 
towns, and in every town is a king; there is alfo a great quantity 
of honey and fifth, and the king and the richeft men drink nothing 
but milk, whilft the poor and the flaves ufe mead. They have 
many contefts among’ themfelves, and the people of Eftum brew 
no ale, though they have mead in profufion, 

‘ There is alfo a particular cuftom amongft this nation, that 
when any one dies, the corpfe continues unburnt with the rela 
tions and- friends for a month or two, and the bodies of kings and 
nobles (according to their refpective wealth) lye for half.a year be- 
fore the corpfe is burned, and the corpfe continues above ground 
in the houfe, during which time drinking and fports laft till the 
day on which the body is confumed. Then, when it is carried to 
the funeral pile, the fubftance of the deceafed (which remains af- 
ter thefe drinking-bouts and fports) is divided into five or fix heaps 
(fometimes into more) according to what he happens to be worth. 
Thefe heaps are difpofed at a mile’s diftance from each other, the 
largett heap at the greateft diftance from the town, and fo gradu- 
ally the fmaller at leffer intervals, till all the wealth is divided; fo 
that the leaft heap fhall be neareft the town where the corpfe lies. 

‘ Then all thofe are to be fummoned who have the fleeteft horfes 
in that country, within the diftance of five or fix miles from thefe 
heaps, and they all ftrive forthe fubftance of the deceafed ; he 
who hath the fwifteft horfe obtains the moft diftant and largeft 
heap, and fo the others, in proportion, till the whole is feized up 
on. He procures, however, the leait heap, who takes that which 
js neareft the town, and then every one rides away with his fhare, 
and keeps the whole of it; on account of this cultom, fleet horfes 
are exceflively dear.” When the wealth of the deceafed hath been 
thus exhaulted, then they carry the corpfe from the houfe, to burn 
it, together with the dead man’s weapons and cloaths, and gene- 
raliy they {pend the whole wealth of the deceafed, by the body’s 
continuing fo long in the houfe before it is buried ; what, hawever, 
remains, and is thus difpofed in heaps on the road, is taken away 
by thefe foreign competitors. 
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5° Anglo Saxon Verfion from Orofius. 


¢ It is alfo a.cuftom with the Eftum, that the bodies of all the 
inhabitants fhall be burned; and if any one can find a fingle bone 
unconfumed, it is a caufe of anger. Thefe people alfo have the 
means of producing very fevere cold, by which the dead body con- 
tinues fo long above ground without putrefying; and if any one 
fets a veffel full of ale or water, they contrive that they fhall be 
frozen, be it fummer, or be it winter.’ | 


The editor has iiluftrated this voyage, and that of Ohthere, 
by a map, and fome geographical notes and conjefures by 
the learned Mr. John Reinhold Forfter. We take the liberty 
to call them ecnje@ures, from a perfuafion that it is as difficult 
to trace out the navigations of thefe travellers, as it is to af- 
certain the fituation and limits of the garden of Eden. 

We fhall clofe this article with an extraé& from the fifth 
book, including a very concife account of Czfar’s engage- 
ments with the Britons, as they are reprefented by Orofius, 
and the Saxon tranflator. 


‘In *the year of Rome 677, the Romans gave Julius Cefar the 
command of feven legions, to carry on the war for five winters in 
Gaul ¢, and after he had conquered thefe nations, he went into the 
ifland of Brittonie, where fighting with the Bryttas}, he was, de- 
feated in that part of the country which is called Centland. Svon 
after this, he had a fecond engagement with the Brittas, in Cent- 
jand, who were put to flight. ‘Their third battle was near the r- 
ver that men call the Temefe (near thofe fords which are called 
Welingaford) ; after which, not only all the inhabitants of Cyrn- 
ceaftre § fubmitted, but the whole ifland |]. 


# Orof. ]. vi. ¢. 7. 

t+ Orof. 1. vi. c. 95 the eighth chapter being omitted. 

~ Bpyczar. 

§ ‘1 fhould fuppofe that this fhould be Dorchefter, rather than Cj- 
rencefter, as the former is fo near to Wallingford. It is from this 
paflage that bifhop Kennet hath infifted that Czfar’s army forded 
the Thames at Wallingford, and not at Coway-Stakes. See Par. Ant.” 

| ‘ Regreffus in Galliam, legiones in hiberna dimifit, ac fexcen- 
tas naves utriufque commodi fieri imperavit. Quibus iterum in 
Britanniam primo vere tranfvectis, dum ipfe in hoftem cum exercitu 
pergit, naves in ancoris ftantes tempeftate correptz, vel collife in- 
ter fe, vel arenis illife ac *diflolute funt. Ex quibus quadraginta 
perierunt, ceterxe cum magna difficultate reparate funt. Czfaris 
equitatus primo congreffu a Britannis victus, ibique Labienus [La- 
berius} tribunus occifus eit. Secundo prelio cum magno fuorum 
difcrimine viétos Britannos in fugam vertit. Inde ad flumen Tha- 
mefim profectus eft, quem uno tantum loco vadis tranfmeabilem 
ferunt. In hujus ulteriore ripa, Caffivellauno duce, immenfa hof- 
tium multitudo confederat, ripamque fluminis ac pene totum fub 
aqua vadum acutiffimis fudibus praftruxerat. Quod ubi a Romanis 
deprehenfum ac vitatum eft, barbari legionum impetum non feren- 
tes, fylvis fesé¢ abdidere, unde crebris eruptionibus Romanos gravi- 
ter ac fepe lacerabant. Interea Trinobantum firmitlima civitas 
cum Androgorio [Cxf. Mandubratio] duce, datis quadraginta ob- 
tidibus, Cefari fefe dedidit. Quod exemplum fecutz urbes aliz 
complures, in feedus Romanorum venerunt: iifdemque demon- 
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The reader will obferve, that the tranflator pays very little 
attention to the Latin hiftorian in this chapter. He treats 
him with equal freedom in other places. In the latter part 
efpecially, he feems to have been quite tired of his painful 
employment ; and therefore he fcarcely gives us any thing 
more than the contents of the chapters. 

With refpeé& to the foregoing extra&, its greateft merit con- 
filts in its originality. Some particulars are mentioned, which 
are not in Orofius, and afford ample room for the difquifi- 
tion of learned antiquarians. 

*,* The public is indebted to the labour and ingenuity of 
the honourable Daines Barrington for this curious relic of an- 
tiquity. 

VIII. Remarks on Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, Fol. IV. and V. 8v0. 105, 64. 
Boards, White. [Concluded.] 
AS we travel through the dark and intricate paths of eccle- 
fiaftical hillory, we fometimes meet with what entertains 
and inftru&s us; but much oftener with what is fhocking toa 
rational and benevolent mind. Wee fee the moft amiable re- 
ligion in the world perverted and abufed, and the groffeft fu- 
perftition introduced in its place. We fee the moft ridiculous 
aufterities practifed and recommended under the name of piety ; 
knaves and fools inrolled in the catalogue of faints; the moft 
religious veneration beftowed on the cloke, the fhirt, the thoes, 
the breeches, of a fanéctified impoftor ; one party denouncing 
damnation on another, for not adopting into their fyftem of 
belief, their fcholaftic and unintelligible jargon ; the orthodox, 
or thofe who affume that appellation, perfecuting, with a dia- 
bolical fury, the Arians, Pelagians, Semi-Pelagians, Nefto- 
rians, Eutychians, Monothelites, &c. under the pretence of 
preferving the Catholic faith, and promoting the glory of 
God, and honour and intereft of Chriftianity. 

In the inftances of fuperftition and bigotry, there is ample 
room for obfervation. But ecc'efiaftical writers have had their 
various prejudices and prepofieflions, and very feldom  fpeak 
with a proper degree of impartiality and freedom. We are 
therefore much obliged to Dr. Jortin for giving us a fober, juft, 
and rational account of men and things. | 

This volume begins with the tenth century, and contains, 
befides the author’s own remarks, a tranflation of Three Dif- 
fertations of Fleury. The firft confifts of mifcellaneous ob- 
fervations on Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, from the year G00 to 1100; 








ftrantibus, Cefar oppidum Caffivellauni inter duas paludes fitum, 
obtentu infuper fylvarum munitum, omnibufque rebus confertif- 
fimum, tandem gravi pugna cepit. Edit, Colon. 1574. 
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“2 Jortin’s Remarks on Ecclefiafical Hifiory. 
the fecond relates to fome abufes in difcipline, and other to- 
pics ; the third is a difcourfe on the croifades, which make a 
confiderable part of the hiftory of the church, during the 
twelth and thirteenth centuries. 

Thefe croifades were attempted by Gregory VII. and car 
ried into execution, at the inftigation of Peter the Hermit, by 
Urban II. in the year 1095. 

‘ The principal motive which excited Urban and other pon- 
tiffs to wage this holy war, arofe in my opinion from the fu- 
perftitious ignorance of the times and the corrupted ftare of 
religion. It was thought a difgrace to Chriftianity to fuffer a 
land, confecrated by the footfteps and the blood of Jefis 
Chrift, to be left in the poffeffion of his enemies ; and pil- 
grimages to holy places were accounted meritorious aés of de- 
votion; though at the fame time the Mahometan poffeffors of 
Palaftine had reafon enough to be alarmed at them. ‘To this 
motive for a croifade was added a dread left the Turcomans, 
who had already conquered a great part of the Greek empire, 
fhould pafs over into Europe and invade Italy. There are 
learned men who think that the pope ftirred up this war with 
a view to increafe his own authority, and to weaken the power 
of the Latin emperors and kings; and that the European 
princes concurred with him, hoping to fend away the moft 
powerful and warlike of their fubjeds, and to ftrip them of 
their lands and riches. Thefe are ingenious conjeftures, but 
they are no more than conjectures. As foon indeed as the 
pontifs, kings, and princes learned by experience what great 
profits accrued to them from thefe wars, the defire of acquiring 
power and wealth were new inducements added to the former. 

‘ Yet from thefe wars, whether juft or unjuft, innumerable 
evils of every kind enfued, both in church and ftate, the re- 
mains of which are {till felt. Europe was deprived of the 
greateft part of her inhabitants, an immenfe quantity of mo- 
ney was carried away to remote regions, and many illuftrious 
and wealthy families either perifhed entirely, or were reduced 
to obfcurity and beggary; for the heads of fuch houfes had 
pawned or fold their eftates, to fupport themfelves with necef- 
faries for their journey. Other lords impofed intolerable taxes 
on their fubjects or vafials, who being terrified by fuch exac- 
tions, chofe rather to leave their farms and houfes, and join 
in the croifade. Hence arofe the utmoft confufion and diforder 
through all Europe. I pafs over the pillages, murders, and 
maffacres committed in all places with impunity by thefe pious 
foldiers of God and of Jefus Chrift, as they were called, as 
alfo new and pernicious rights and privileges to which thefe 
_ wars gave rife and occafion. 
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© Nor did Chriftianity fuffer lef$ than the ftate from thefe 
miferable wars. ‘The Roman pontif gained a vaft acceffion of 
power and dignity. The wealth of churches and monatfteries 
was many ways confiderably encreafed. The priefts and the 
monks, whilft their bifhops and abbots were gone into Afia, 
led lawlefs and fcandalous lives, and indulged themfelves in 
all forts of vices, without control. Superiftition, which was 
exceffive before, became ftill more prevalent amongft the La- 
tins: for the catalogue of tutelar faints, already very numer- 
ous, was augmented with a crew of Eaftern faints, unknown 
before in the Weftern world, and fome of them unknown even 
at home. An amazing cargo of reliques was alfo imported ; 
for all who returned from Afia, came loaded with this fort of 
trafh, bought at a great price of cheating and lying Greeks 
and Syrians, and either prefented them to churches and reli- 
gious places, or laid them up in their own houfes, to be pre- 
ferved there as an invaluable treafure *.’ 

A. 1096. Eight hundred thoufand men fet out for the holy 
war.—‘ All were not animated with the fame fort of zeal. 
Some went, becaufe they would not leave their friends and 
companions ; fome, who were military men, becaufe they 
would not pafs for poltroons; fome through levity and the 
love of rambling ; fome who were deeply in debt, that they 
might efcape from their creditors. Many monks flung off the 
frock, and took up arms, and an army of women accompanied 
them, drefled like men, and carrying on the trade of prof- 
titutes. 

‘ Not long after, a fecond hoft fet forth, in number two 
hundred thoufand, without a commander, and without difci- 
pline. Thefe pilgrims refolved to fall upon the Jews, where- 
foever they found them, and to deftroy them. They did fo, 
particularly at Cologn, and at Mentz. At Spire, the Jews 
fied to the royal palace, and there defended themfelves, be-~ 
ing affifted by the bifhop, who afterwards put fome Chriftians 
to death upon that account. At Worms, the Jews purfued 
by the Chriftians, repaired to the bifhop, who refufed to pro- 
te& them, unlefs they would receive baptifm. They detired 
foe time to confider of it; and entering into an apartment 
in the bifhop’s houfe, whilft the Chriftians ftaid without, ia 
expeGation of their anfwer, they all flew themfelves 

‘ The Jews at Teves faw the croifez coming upon them. 
Some of them took their own children and {tabbed them, fay- 
ing that it was better to fend them thus to Abraham’s bofom, 
than to expofe them to the cruelty of the Chriftians. Some 





* Mofheim. p. 382. Fleury, xiii. 615. xiv. 47. 
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of their women fled to the river, and loading themfelves with 
ftones leaped into the water. Others, taking their goods and 
their children, retired to the palace, which was a fanétuary, 
and the habitation of the archbifhop Egilbert : with tears they 
besought his prote&tion ; and he laying hold on the occafion, 
exhorted them to be converted, promifing them fafety, if they 
would receive baptifm. Their rabbin, Micaiah, prayed the 
archbifhop to inftruét them in the elements of the Chriftian 
faith. ‘The bifhop did fo; and then both the rabbin and the 
reft of them profeffed Chriftianity, and were baptized by the 
bifhop and by his clergy. But Micaiah alone perfevered in 
his profeffion : the reft apoftatized a year afterwards. 

*A. 1097. The emperor Alexis was terrified at this inunda- 
tion of Franks, and thought that their defign was to feize on 
his dominions, He therefore treated their leaders with much 
refpect, but was refolved to do them al] the hurt that he 
could, And, to fay the truth, they gave him too much caule 
for it. Their troops, encamped near Conttantinople, demo- 
lifhed all the beft houfes in the country, and unroofed the 
churches, and fold the lead that covered them to the Greeks 
themfelves. They aéted no beiter in Afia, pillaging and burn- 
ing houfes and churches. 

‘A. 1098. The croifez took Antioch, and one of their ec- 
clefiaftics found there, by revelation as he pretended, the {pear 
with which Chrift was pierced. Some time after, fome of 
the croifez called the genuinencfs of the fpear in quettion ; 
and a difpute arifing, Peter Bartholomew, for he was the 
finder, offered to juftify himfelf by the fiery trial. A large fire 
was made, and he holding the {pear in his hand paffed through 
it, unhurt, as it was thought. But though he had been in 
good health before, he died a few days after. ‘Thus the cre- 
dit of this holy relique remained dubious, 

‘ A. 1099. The croifez took Jerufalem by ftorm, and maf- 
facred all the infidels that they found there, in number about 
twenty thoufand. Immediately after this inhuman and bloody 
work, they repaired to the holy fepulchre with moft aftonifh- 
ing zeal and devotion.’— 

‘ But after all, what were the fruits of this enterprize, 
which had fhaken and exhaufted all Europe? Only the new 
kingdom of Jerufalem conferred upon the worthy Godfrey, on 
the refufal of the principal lords of the croifade, who having 
accomplifhed their vow, were in hafte to return to their homes. 
Hiftory will hardly furnifh us with a kingdom fmaller in the 
extent of land, and fhorter in duration; for it lafted only 
eighty years, and comprifed no more than Jerufilem and a 
few neighbouring villages, and even thofe inhabited by Maho- 
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metans, or by Chriftian natives who-had no affeétion for the 
Franks. . Thus the new king had in reality no other fubjeéts 
than the fmall remainder of croifez, that is, three hundred 
horfe, and two thoufand foot. Such was this poor conqueft, 

fo vaunted by hiftorians and poets ! and ftrange it is that the 
Chriftians perfevered for two hundred years in the defign of 
preferving or regaining it.’ 

The reader, who withes to fee a Sacthes account of the 
croifades, may have recourfe to Jortin’s Remarks. 

Guibertus or Gilbertus, a French abbot, about the year 
1101 wrote an account of the holy war, or Gefta Dei per 
Francos *, The title of this book, fays Dr. Jortin, would 
have been better chofen, if it had been, Gefa Diaboli per 
Francos. 

In the year 1517, Luther began the heroic work of the 
Reformation ; aud at this period our author ends his Remarks 
on Ecclefiaftical Hiftory. 





IX. Sermons of the /ate rev. John Orr, D. D. Archdeacon of Ferns. 
3 Vols, 8vo. 15s. Cadell. 


(THOUGH pleafure and diffipation feem to be the chief 

purfuits of mankind, and books of a ferious tendency are 
generally received with coldnefs and indifference, yet it is to 
be hoped, that there are many people, who would fometimes 
be glad to take up a volume, which is calculated to convey 
wholefome inftru@ion into their minds, and eftablifh them in 
good principles, or which may quicken their approbation and 
relifh of virtue, and heighten their efteem for religion, For 
the ufe and fervice of fuch, thefe difcourfes are now made 
public. As the author had taken confiderable pains in com- 
pofing feveral of them, or in preparing them for the inftruc- 
tion and entertainment of perfons of a ferious and good mind, 
he did not choofe, that the ufe of them fhould be confined to 
the fimall circle to which they were at firft delivered; but 
was willing, that all, who would be pleafed to look into them 
and approve of them, fhould have any benefit or advantage, 
which they are capable of affording. He very modeftly ex- 
preffes his hopes, that none of them will, in the judgment of 
fair and candid men, be altogether unworthy of the notice 
of the public, though he freely allows, that there is a great 
inequality in them, arifing from feveral caufes; that there is 





* This work is extant ina publication entitled, Geit2 Dei per 
Francos, five Orientalium expeditionum & regii Francorum Hiero- 
folymitani Hiftoria, a variis illius xvi feriptoribus {cripta, edita a 
Jacobo Bongarfio. Hanovie 1611. 
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a confiterable coincidence of fentiment, a repetition of the 
fame things to be met with in them. But this, he obfervess 
however difagreeable it may be to fome nice critics, he was not 
folicitous to guard againit, as he was of opinion, that many, 
both of the ordinary hearers and readers of fermons, may 
ftill ftand in need, according to the ancient and divine me- 
thod of inftru€tion, * to have line upon line, and precept up- 
on precept ;’ to have ufeful truths gradually inftilled into their 
minds, and the fame principles frequently inculcated, and fet 
in a variety of lights before them. 

In the firft volume he treats of the following fubjects: the 
right Ufe of the Underftanding in Matters of Religion; the 
true Good of Man; the Image of God in Man; God the 
Father and Mafter of Mankind; a Future Judgment; Man 
reaping whatever he foweth ; the Happinefs of an unreproach- 
ing Heart ; Circumfpedtion in our moral Conduct recommend- 
ed; the Nature and Prattice of Godlinefs explained and en- 
forced; Univerfal Benevolence ; the Original, Ends, and 
Reafon of the Sabbath; and the Difpofitions becoming Men 
in Times of impending Danger. 

In the third fermon the author gives us a rational account of 
the image of God in man. With refpedt to the fall, he fays: 
« the Scriptures are fo far from aflerting, that Adam and his 
pofterity entirely loft the divine image in the firft tranfgreffion, 
that fome thoufands of years after that event, they fpeak of 
man’s being made in the image of God... . We are told, indeed, 
that our firft parents, in confequence of their offence, loft 
their right to life, and became fubje& to death; and fo far as 
immortality is a part of the divine image, they are faid to 
have forfeited it by their tranfgreffion. But as for the fuperior 
powers of Adam’s mind, which conftituted the chief likenefs 
between him and his Creator, there is no reafon to imagine, 
that they were not eflentially the fame after the fall, that they 
were before it, however impaired or difordered they might 
have been by his tranfgreffion ; as the minds of all men are 
neceflarily difordered and fhocked by every wilful fin which 
they commit. And as to the defcendants of Adam, though 
confidering the difadvantages which ufually attend their com- 
ing and growing up into mature and rational life, they can 
hardly be thought capable of exhibiting fo bright and perfeét 
an image of their Maker, as a man created in the full ufe and. 
vigor of his powers bore of him; yet it is fufficiently evident, 
both from fcripture and experience, that they are endowed 
with the faculties which enable them in fome degree to re- 
femble and imitate the great Father of {pirits.’ 
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The fecond volume contains thirteen fermons, moft of them 
on fubjeéts relative to the principal feftivals of the church. 

In the firft, the author fhews, that natural religion is a pre- 
requifite to the reception of Chriftianity. 

‘ Though, fays he, it has been fometimes infinuated, in 
the way of an objection to Chriflianity, that it is only a re- 
publication of the law of nature, yet if the full truth of this 
cafe be declared, that it is not a bare repetition of the prin- 
ciples of the natural law, but a firiétly divine republication of 
it, a republication of it in the name, or by the authority of 
God, fufficiently made known to the world, with fome in- 
itructions, motives, and affiftances of great importance, for 
obeying the law of our nature, beyond what the conftitution 
of nature affords, but perfectly according with our natural 
fentiments and principles: this is fo far from being any dif- 
honour and diminution of the gofpel, that it is really the 
great glory and itrength of it.’ 

In the fecond fermon, which treats of our accaptance with 
God, in confequence of Chrifi’s death, he tells us: * That 
God, in confideration of the high merit of our Saviour, exe 
preffled in an uniform courfe of the moft fublime virtue, and 
particularly in regard to the laft moft eminent a& of his obe- 
dience, thought fit, at his are, and through his mediation, 
to grant to a guilty world, who had forfeited their claim to 
the Divine favour, the gracious terms of forgivenefs and falva- 
tion propofed in the gofpei, and hath given him fufficient 
power to bring all to the actual poffeflion of thofe bleffings, 
who prepare and qualify themfelves for partaking of them.’ 

Some of thefe pofitions, feem, at leaft to our apprehenfion, 
to derogate froin the free and unmerited beneficence of the fue 
preme Being in the falvation of mankind. Our author fup- 
pofes him to have been influenced on that occafion by exter- 
nal motives and perfuafions ; whereas the gofpel reprefents 
him as the original fource of mercy, as voluntarily fending his 
Son into the world, and propofing the terms of our acceptance, 
antecedently to the death of Chrift. ‘ God fo sowed the 
world, that he gave his only begotten fon, that whofoever dr- 
lieveth in him, fhould not perifh, but have everlafting life.’ 
John iii. 16. 

The third volume confifts of nine fermons on the Beatitudes, 
and four on the following fubjeéts: viz. The Charaéter of 
Chriftians as the Salt of the Earth, and the Light of the 
World ; the Dignity and Honour of the matrimonial State ; 
and the Evil and Danger of Whoredom and Adultery. 

On thefe topics the author feldom advances any thing which 


appears to be new, or particularly ftriking. His difcourfes, 
how- 
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however, are very refpectable, His ftyle is manly and per{pi- 
cuous, his arguments plain and folid, and his praétical ob- 
fervations of the higheft importance, 





X. A Courfe of Phyfology, divided into Twenty Le@ures, for- 
merly given by the lace learned Dr. Henry Pemberton, Profifor 
of Phyfic at Grefham College, Fellow of the Royal Society, and 
of that at Berlin. Now firft publifoed from the Autbor’s Manu- 
Seript. 80. 5s. Nourfe. 


"THE benefit which a man of learning can confer on fociety 

is not limited by the bounds of his natural life, but may 
continue to be felt by pofterity for ages after the author is no 
more. At the deceafe of {uch a perfon, it is ufual to fearch 
his cabinet for manufcripts with the fame avidity with which 
in the cafe of other men their laft wills and teftaments are 
fought after. Then it is that o!ten produ@tions which either 
modefty had concealed, or the delire of polifhing with-held 
from the public view, are exhibited to the world, and man- 
kind in general are rendered heirs of the literary treafures. 
The late Dr. Pemberton was one of the writers to whom thefe 
obfervations are applicable; for this is now the fecond polt- 
humous work which has appeared under his name. 

The firft of thefe le&ures treats of medicine in general ; in 
which the author prefents us with a fummary view of the 
firu€&ture and ceconomy of the human body, and fpecifies the 
feveral divifions into which the medical fcience is diftinguifhed ; 
namely, Phyfiologia, Pathologia, Semeiotica, Hygieine, and 
Therapeutice. 

The fecond le&ture contains an illuftration of the firft four 
general divifions of medicine above mentioned. RefpeQing 
phyfiology, the authar obferves, that it is founded on the 
knowledge of anatomy, and is a branch of philofophy highly 
worthy of atrention, not only as being an enquiry into the 
nobleft of all the works of nature, but alfo fubiervient to the 
inveftigation of difeates. From this fubje& the author makes 
a tranfition to pathology, and mentions the various fources 
from whence diforders may arife, either as they depend on ac- 
cidents within the body, or the influence of the non-naturals. 
Semeiotice, or the doctrine of figns, he confiders as diftin- 
guifhed into two kinds, either fuch as indicate the prefent 
ftate of the body or difeafe, or the future alterations to be 
produced in them. Under the head of Hygieine, or what re- 
gards the prefervation of health, he delivers a fuccinét ac- 
count of the effe&ts of the nonnaturals, both in their regular 
courfe and deviation from a healthy flandard. 

The third letter is employed on therapeutics, or the cure of 


difeafes, where the author gives general remarks on tle me- 
thods 
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thods of obtaining that end by alterant and evacuating mes 
dicines, 

Having, in the preceding leftures, given a concife view of 
the feveral parts into which the fcience of medicine is divided, 
the author returns, in the fourth ledture, to a more particulae 
confideration of phyfiology, The title of that lef&ure is, Of 
the Stomach. We there meet not only with a diftin@ ana- 
tomical defcription of that organ in the human body, but the 
author alfo introduces a comparative view of the ftomachs of 
ruminating animals and birds. In the fubfequent difcourfe he 
treats in the fame manner of the inteftines. 

In the fixth leéture, Dr. Pemberton explains the procefs of 
digeftion, After invalidating the opinion, that digeftion is 
chiefly performed by the mufcular aétion of the ftomach, he 
delivers an account of the manner in which, more probably, 
it is conduGied. ‘That our readers may have a fpecimen of 
the work, we fhall feleé a paffage trom this lefture, 

* Others have attributed this power of digeition to an acid in 
the ftomach, by which they have fuppofed the aliment to be 
corroded, as metals are diffolved in aqua fortis, and fuch like 
acids. That acid humours may be produced in the ftomach 
is evident; for this is often a difeafe ; and it is as certain that 
great part of what we take into the ftomach, namely all. our 
liquors, ex:ept water, are difpoted to turn four, and often do 
fo in weak ftomachs But whether any other acid is in the fto- 
mach, befides what arifes from this caufe, is at leaft doubtful, 
It is not tobe fuppofed, that this acid, of which weak {toe 
machs complain, is the inftrument of digeftion ; for if it were, 
fuch ftomachs fhould digeft their food the beft of any, whereas 
the great complaint attending fuch ftomachs is indigeftion. 
Again, great part of the fubftances we digeft are not diffolvible 
in acids, particularly the fat and oily parts of animals Fare 
ther the effe& of digeftion is quite contrary to the effects of 
acids; for the fubftances, which are digefted in the ftomach, 
are brought towards an alkaline ftate, and towards what thofe 
fubftances would turn to by putrefaction. And any ftep towards 
putrefaction feems little likely to be promoted by acids ; for 
they are the beft prefervatives again{t that kind of corruption. 

‘ No doubt this power, trom whence digeftion arifes, is not 
to be fought for in the ftomach only, but alfo in the matter 
digefted. The fubftances, which properly digeft in our fto- 
machs are fuch as will putrify; and meats become eafier to 
digeit by being kept fome time, whereby they approach nearer 
to a ftate of putrifafiion. Meats by being kept grow gradually 


tenderer, that is, the parts become lefs adhefive, and more 
eafily 
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eafily diffolved, mean while their relifh, by which they are 
agreeable to the appetite and ftomach, improves. At length 
indeed this flavour difappears, and a ftate of actual putrifac- 
tion fucceeds, whereby thefe meats now grow gradually lefs 
and lefs agreeable to the ftomach, being got beyond what the 
digeftion of the ftomach fhould bring them to. This difpofi- 
tion in the fubftances, which digeft, to putrify, is probably 
the chief agent in procuring the digeftion in the ftomach ; for 
as a gentle heat is a great promoter of putrifaction, fo meats 
are acted on by fuch a heat in the ftomach. Thefe fubftances 
do not indeed become completely putrid in the ftomach ; yet 
it appears that they approach toward a putrid ftate from this, 
that animal fubftances by a chemical analyfis do not yield 
any of thofe principles, which vegetables do before putrifac- 
tion, fuch as an acid fpirit, and fixt alkaline falt, unlefs per- 
haps fome of their juices in a faint degree, but afford a vola- 
tile alkaline falt, and fetid oil, fuch as vegetables give after 
putrifying ; and the excrementitious faces, which are ex- 
cluded the body, after the nutritive part of the aliment is ab- 
forbed from it, is aétually in a ftate of putrifaction. 

‘ However, vegetables in the ftomach do not wholly put off 
their acidity, nor even when they firft enter the blood ; for 
milk, a liquor feparated from the blood, will turn acid by 
keeping, yet in diftiilation it will yield the fame principles as 
other animal fubftances do. 

‘ Upon the whole, it feems not improbable, that as veget- 
able and animal fubftances are difpofed to diffolve by putri- 
fa&tion, and that this difiolution is greatly promoted by a due 
degree of heat, fo the warmth of the ftomach difpofes them 
to diflolve, and that the faliva, and other juices in the fto- 
mach, by infinuating themfelves into thofe fubftances, as their 
texture is loofened, haiten the difunion of their parts, and 
diflolve them in a much lefs time than is neceflary for their 
actual putrifaction. By this means the very bones of animals 
may be foon diffolved, which, when a carcafs lies putrifying 
in the open air. grow dry, and remain along time: for how 
much a'due degree of heat, with the affiftance of a fluid, 
when fo confined, as may aid its infinuating itfelf into the dif- 
folving body, will contribute ‘towards the diffolution of thefe 
fubftances, the inftrument called Papin’s digefter fhews. This 
is an iron pot, with a cover of the fame metal to {crew clofe 
down. If flefh, or even bones, be put in this vefle], and the 
veffei be filled with water only ; the cover being fcrewed clofe 
down, with a due degree of heat, which is not a great one, 
the ficfh, and bones too, will fuon be diffolved into a jelly. 
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* As foon as the aliment is diffolved, it paffes out of the 
ftomach into the inteftines, where it prefently meets with a 
juice from the pancreas, and the bile from the liver.’ 

The fubje&s of the remaining leftures are refpectively as 
follows. Of Secretion; Of the Secretions of the Kidneys and 
Skin ; Of the Liver; Of Refpiration; Of the Brain and Ner- 
vous Syftem ; Of Sen‘ation; Of Vifion; Of the Difeafes of 
the Head; Of the Difeafes of the Breaft; Of the Difeafes of 
the Abdomen; Of the Difeafes of the Limbs, and external 
Parts; Of acute Fevers in general; Of the Cure of Fevers in 
general, by Regimen and alterative Medicines; Of the Cure 
of Fevers in general, by Evacuations. 

In the nineteenth leéture, we find an obfervation which de- 
ferves to be communicated to our medical readers. 

‘ If the fever run high, with too rapid a motion of the 
blood, and exceflive heat, cooling medicines, as well as a 
greater quantity of diluting drinks, are required, Thefe are 
of the acid kind. Perhaps the moft effectual is nitre. But in 
the ufe of this medicine, it would be right to obferve one 
caution, rather to give it diflolved than in fubftance ; for ni- 
tre, while it diflolves, communicates to the diffolving liquor 
an additional coldnefs, which goes off again, after the folu- 
tion is perfected ; and by this property, when it is taken in 
fubftance, it gives an offenfive fenfation of cold to the flo- 
nach, which is avoided by giving the medicine already dif- 
folved.’ 

The whole of thefe lectures may be reduced to one general 
charaéter, which is, that they exhibit a diftin& delineation of 
the phyfiological and pathological principles of medicine ; and 
we doubt not of their being read with fatisfaction by thofe who 
are defirous of acquiring a general idea of phyfiology, as a 
branch of natural philofopby. 
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XI. Obferwations Phyfiques et Morales fur I'Infiin des Animaux, leur 
Induftrie et leurs Moeurs. Par Hermann Samuel Reimar, Profé/- 
feur de Philofophie a Hambourg : Ouvrage traduit de l’ Allemand fur 
la derniére Edition, Par M. Reneaume de Latache, Capitaine Re- 
formé del Infanterie Etrangére. 2 Vols. 12mo. Amfterdam. 

HE late Mr. Reimar had, in an excellent work on the principal 

truths of natural religion, attempted to difplay the Creator's 

particular views in the animal kingdom, by feveral fpecies of in- 
duftricus inftinéts implanted in the brute creation ; and the very 
favourable reception which that book, and efpecially this part of 
it, had met with from the public in Germany, has encouraged 
him to difcufs this inftruétive fubjeét more at large, in a fubfequent 
work of which we are going to lay a concife account before our 
readers. — 

: Our 
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Our author begins with obferving, that the fenfe of the word In- 
ftinct appears to have been hitherto very vague and uncertain. 
This he imputes to there being feveral forts of inftinéts ; which he 
therefore endeavours to comprehend in one general definition ap- 
plicable to them all, and afterwards proceeds to diftinguith each of 
them by a particular definition, and to confider each fpecies fe- 
parately. 

By inftinét, in the moft general and extenfive fenfe, he defigns 
¢ any natural inclination for certain actions.” 

He then diftinguifhes in animals three different claffes of in- 
ftinéts. 1. Mechanical inftinéts, or organical motions of the machine, 
common to both men and brutes, and operating independently of 
any réflexion. 2. Reprefentative inftinéts, partly relative to the 
prefent, as operating on the fenfitive organs, and partly to the 
paft, which is by the imagination of brutes confounded with the 
prefent. 43. Voluntary, or fpontaneous inftinéts, all, indeed, pro- 
duced by pleafure or pain, yet mere fimple inftinéts, whether na- 
tural or degenerated, Thefe innate fpontaneous inftinéts he again 
fubdivides into the univerfal and primitive infin@ of felf-love; 
and 4. Particular inftinéts either of paflions, or of induftry. It is 
this latter clafs that is chiefly, and indeed in a matfterly manner, 
inveftigated and explained in the prefent work, which confilts of 
eleven Chapters and an Appendix. 

Chap. I. treats of the mechanical inftinét of brutes. Chap. IT, 
of their reprefentative inftinéts. Chap. III. of their voluntary or 
fpontaneous inftinéts, and their diveifity. Chap. IV. of their ine 
duftrious inftinéts. Chap. V. of the various ways of living of the 
animal creation. Chap. VI. of the particular wants of thefe vari- 
ous ways of living. Chap. VII. divifion and properties of the in- 
duftrious inftinéts, which he ranges under ten different heads. 

Clafs I. of induftrious inftinéts ; of motion, as the moft univer- 
fal mean for attaining all ends. 

1. The tkill of moving the whole body from one place towards 
another, in different elements, and in various manners, according 
to the organical frame of bodies.—z. The power of moving particu- 
Jar limbs, according to the ufe for which they are defigned. 

Clafs II. Of induftrious inftinéts as means for fatisfying the firft 
principal wants: viz. a wholefome air; the true element, anda 
convenient climate. : 

3. The dexterity with which brutes feck and find their true ele- 
ment when they happen to be born out of it.—4. The inftin& of 
venturing into an element contiguous to that where the animal 
was born; as from water on earth, from earth into water, and 
from both of thefe elements into the air.—s. The inftin& of leav- 
ing their natural elements, in order to undergo the change that is 
to lead them to another way of living.—6. The inftiné& of remove 
ing, at the change of feafons, to diftant climes and countries, and 
of returning from thence at the proper time, as in birds, quadru- 
peds, infects, and fifhes.—7. The art of foreknowing the change of 
feafons from which that variety of admirable operations refults.— 
8. The inftiné of retiring to fubterraneous places, and of fhutting 
themfelves up there, in order to fleep undifturbed during winter. 

Clafs I1I. Of ind‘trious inftinéts relating to the fecond principal 
want, viz. the obtaining a fubfiftence both wholefome and fuf- 
ficient. 

9. The art of feeking and chufing that convenient fubfiftence. 


On-this fubjeét he mentions the remarkable refult of 2314 experi- 
. ments 
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ments made by the celebrated Linnzus, by which it appeared, tha® 
oxen will eat of 275 forts of plants, and leave 218; goats will eat 
of 449, and take no notice of 126; theep will eat of 337 forts of 
herbs, and not touch 141; horfes will eat of 262, and abhor 2123 
and hogs will eat 172, and reject 171 other forts—1o. The art of 
enjoying their food, and of rendering it wholefome by preparing. 
x1. The art of availing themfelves of all their >owers and all their 
organs, for obtaining their natural aliments—12. The ftratagems 
and dexterity of birds of prey, to chafe fith, and feize their food. 
—13. Their art cf waiting for the moft convenient hour of the 
day, in order to make their hunting excurfions.—14. Their pre- 
caution of hoarding up provifions for the winter; of preferving, 
and ufing them with the meft perfect frugality and oeconomys 

Clafs IV. Of induftrious inftinéts, by which animals avoid the 
injuries which they might fuftain from inanimate objects. 

' 15. The art of avoiding dangerous elements and precipices.—- 

16. Their kill in freeing themfelves of the filth adhering to indi- 
viduals, and of rejeéting unclean, or otherwile infected bodies.— 
17. Their art of curing their wounds.—18. The art of finding and 
applying proper remedies to the diftempers with which they are 
affiéted.—19. Their art of cloathing or enveloping themfelves.— 
20. Their art of finding a fit and convenient place of abode, and 
of finding it again after a long abfence from it —21. Their art of 
digging or conftructing themfelves a convenient dwelling.—22, 
Their induftry in cafting off their fkins.—23. The art of infeéts, 
who before their tranfmutation, fufpend, or envelop, or bury them- 
felves under ground, in order to fecure themfelves from cold, wet, 
fails, and other accidents. 

’ Clafs V. Of the induftrious inftinéts of animals, in order to avoid 
ee reprefs the attacks of living creatures.—24. Their induftry of 
cnowing their natural enemies, and of fecuring themfelves.—25. 

Their fear of man.—:6 Their {kill in freeing themfelves from per- 
fecutions, and in avoiding ambufcades.—27. The ufe they make 
of their natural arms, and their dexterity in oppofing their enemy 
on his weakeft fide.—28. Their joining their ftrength for their 
common defence. 

Clafs VI. Of the induftrious inftinéts, by which animals provide 
for their well-being ; their increafe, and the prefervation of their 
{pecies. 

“ Their diftin& knowledge of the fex, and their own fpecies.— 
30. Their art of forming, in the feafons of love, certain founds that 
may be heard and diftinguithed at a certain diftance, to call their 
females.—31. Their induftry in feeking and finding the pofition 
fitteft for cohabitation, and of making fure of the fexual parts.— 
32. The inftinc&t of the male’s covering feveral females, or of a fe- 
male’s cohabiting with feveral males.—33. The affection and com- 
plaifance which cohabiting animals bear each other. 

Clafs VIL. Of the induttrious inftinéts, by which animals are in- 
duced to take the moft tender and affiduous care of their young 
ones.— 34. The various manners of propagation, and the precau- 
tion of the mothers in general, in depofiting their eggs fo, that the 
young ones, who are to be hatched from them, may afterwards 
fubfiit by themfelves.—35. Precautions of tith, and of amphibi- 
ous creatures, to the fame purpofe.—36. Precautions of infects 
jn depofiting their eggs.—37. Precaution of birds, and the con- 
ftruction of their nefts fo various, and always proportioned to the 
number of eggs which they are to contain,—38. The induftry 
ange ge : - and 
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and affiduity of birds in hatching their eggs. The art of quadru- 
peds in cutting with their teeth the umbilical ftring of their young. 
~—39. Thé courage and ftratagems of birds and other animals in 
defending their young.—40. The ardour and affiduity of animals 
in feeding or fuckling their young.—4¢1. Their induftry in rearing 
and weaning them. 

Clafs Vit, Of the induftrious inftin&s of young animals at the 
time of their birth. 

42. The art of the young, when fhut up in eggs, to cut or pierce 
the fhell in the place fitteft for their getting out.—43. Induftry of 
quadrupeds and cetaceous animals in fuckling.—44. Inftinét of 
young creatures to hear and diltinguifh their mother’s voice, when 
fhe calls or warns them of fome danger; and their promptitude in 
running to her.—q5. The feveral kinds of induftry exerted by 
young creatures at their birth, and in the beginning of their lives, 
adequate to their firft wants. 

Clafs IX. Of focial inftinéts. 

46. Social inftiné&t in general founded on many caufes.—47. 
Knowledge of their own fpecies, and their fellow-citizens.—48, 
Natural languages of animals among themfelves.—49. Common- 
wealth of bees —so. Commonwealth of wafs.—51. Commcnweaith 
of ants.—52. Commonwealth of beavers, and other animals.—s 3. 
Periodical Societies. 

Clafs X. Of the determination and variation of natural inftin&s. 

54. Accurate determination of natural inftinéts according to cir- 
cumiftances.—55. Variation of natural inftinéts by extraordinary in- 
cidents.—56. Degeneracy of inftinéts caufed in domeftic animals by 
human conftraint —57. Degeneracy and variation of inftinéts, pro- 
duced by man’s art of inftruéting and habituating animals. 

In order {till better to illuftrate the nature of thefe induftrious 
inftinéts, he obferves, that, 

1. All the induftrious inftinéts in general tend to the preferva- 
tion of each animal and of its fpecies.—2z. All the inftinéts of brutes 
never extend beyond the limits of reprefentation, and fenfitive de- 
fires, —3. Yet they have fomething more than the mere ardour for 
obtaining ; they have the means for attaining their ends. —4. Thefe 
means are, according to every animal’s way of living, the wifeft 
and moft dextrous that can poflibly be imagined.—s. It is in the 
wants of the various ways of living that the true caufe of the in- 
duftrious inftiné&ts of animals, and the reafon for which they are 
endowed with fuch a particular inftiné& to the exclufion of all others, 
lies ; hence thé moft deformed and moft defpifed infeéts have more 
numerous and more perfeét induftrious inftinéts.—6. So that there 
is no animal but what is provided with the induftrious inftinéts ne- 
ceflary for its well being, and both its own prefervation and that of 
its fpecies.—7. No fpecies of animals has ufelefs or fuperfluous in- 
duftrious inftin&s.—8. No animal is naturally provided with fuch 
induftrious inftinéts as are falfe and foreign to its {pecies.—g9. Tho’ 
the induftrious inftiné&ts do not prevent the deftruction of thoufands 
of individuals of every animal fpecies before the common period 
of ‘their lives, they yet always preferve a number of fuch a {pecies 
proportioned to that of fuch another fpecies —10, The inftinéts of 
animals are actuated by the external perception of pleafure or pain, 
or by the internal perception of their nature and fituation.—11. 
The indiftin& reprefentation of the paft happens alfo, fometimes, to 
influence the inftin&s of animals.—12. All the inftinéts common 


to animals have their type in the reprefentation of the paft, whence 
7 their 
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their fenfitive defiré arifes —13. The mechanifm of animal bodies, 
is both in the fenfitive organs, and in thofe of motion, in the moft,. 
perfect unifon with the perception received, and always leads them 
furely to the free accomplifhment of the defires refulting from it.—« 
14.. Even the parts of feveral infects, and of fome animals that have 
been deprived of their head and heart, appear ftill to fhow fome, 
ardour to exert their inluffrious inftinéts,—15. The induftrious, 
inftingts of animals of the fame fpecies, in the itate of liberty, al- 
ways act by the fame determined rules and methods, at leaft as to. 
effentials. It is only the different incidents that produce o'her de- 
terminations.—16 Hence no variation in thefe inftin&s, as to efs, 
fentials, is perceived in any country whatever. The prefent and. 
future generations will not improve on the inftinct of paft genera- 
tions. But if animals are not feen to acquire new indultry, we 
neither fee that which they have received from nature, altered or 
Joft in any inftance.—17. Every animal knows to exert its induf-, 
trious inftincts at the firft occafion, without any previous leffon or 
experiment.—18. Inftruétions and examples are not neceflary to 
animals, in order kilfully to exert their induftrious in@inéts, which, 
therefore, are innate and hereditary.—19. Some of the induftrious. 
inftinéts exert themfelves only ata particular age, in certain cir-, 
cumftances, often but once in their life; yet they are all alike, and 
aét with equal fkill and dexterity; which proves, that thefe in- 
ftinéts are not acquired by exercile, but that their unfolding, fixed 
by nature, canonly take place at a certain period of life.—20, In 
fome animals we difcover the inftinét of making a determinate ufe 
of their organs, even before thefe organs are. actually exifting, 
Confequently, it is not the poffetfion of thefe organs that prompts 
them to make ufe of them ; but that eager defire of availing them- 
felves of them, proves that fuch animals naturally know their ufe 
even before they are provided with them,~21. The weaknefs of 
fome animals while young, fruftrates their inftin@ for their prefer. 
vation. Hence the care of nourifhing and rearing them entirely 
devolves on their parents.—22. It cannot be denied, that fome ani- 
mals, at firft entrufted to the care of their parents, on account of. 
their weaknefs, are led and diveéted by them as long as it is ne- 
ceffary, and till they are become ftrong enough to avail them(elves 
of their own inftiné& —23. Induftrious inftinéts are by nature not 
entirely determined in every refpeét: it happens fometimes that 
animals are obliged to determine them in a different manner, ac- 
cording to their nations and to different circumftances —24. When. 
animals are interrupted in their works, they will endeavour to re- 
pair the damages, or refolve upon conitructing them aNeW.—2 5, 
If it happens fometimes to animals, to deviate from the regular 
plan of their induftrious works, they will foon endeavour to: cor- 
re&t them, by adding fomething to their works, or by taking fome- 
thing from them.—26. Animals may miftake; this, however, hap- 
pens but rarely, efpecially when they enjoy a ftate of entire liberty. 
—27. Animals cannot be infpired with any other inftin&s but thefe 
which nature has implanted inthem. Yet by making the well be- 
mg, or unhappinefs of animals depend on certain actions calcu- 
Jated for the ufe or pleafure of man, thefe inftinéts may be ree 
prefled, directed, or informed; provided always that the effence 
of each animal’s inftinét be confulted, and that nothing be re. 
quired of it, but what may be executed by the refult of an indif-. 
unc reprefentation. All the habits, and all tie tricks, however, 
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to me animals are trained, are entirely fuperfluous and ufelefR 
to them. 

After having thus delivered his own obfervations and fentiments, 
Mr. Reimar takes, in 

Chap. VIII. a retrofpective view of the opinions of the ancients 
concerning the induftrious inftinéts of animals: and relates the 
fentiments of Alian, Ariftotle, bifhop Nemefius, Sextus Empy- 
ricus, oem Main Plato, Plutarch, Galenus, Lucretius, and Se- 
neca on this head: from whom he, in ' 

Chap. 1X. proceeds to examine the various hypothefes of mo- 
dern writers on the fame fubjecét ; efpecially of Cudworth, Des 
Cartes, Leibnitz, Malebranche, Meffieurs du Buffon, La Mettrie, 
Chriftlob Mylius, Krueger, Condillac, Meier, and M. de la 
Chambre : and after having confidered, in 

Chap. X. the apparent propriety of the induftrious inftin&s of 
animals, he concludes his work, in 

Chap. XI. with an application of the induftrious inftinéts of 
animals to the ftudy of the Creator and of ourfelves, 

The appendix is defigned for a turther illuftration of the va- 
rious determination of natural powers, and its different degrees ; 
jn anfwer to fome objections. 

Such are the contents of this performance, in which we find 
fagacity of obfervation joined to folidity of argument, and the 
ftudy of animal inftinéts applied to the rational delight and in- 
ftruction of man, and the honour of their common Creator, For 
what can afford us a greater pleafure than ‘to behold a numherlefs 
variety of living creatures, our tranfient neighbours, each of them 
fufceptible of her proportion of happinefs, of whom every f{pecies 
forms a people by itfelf, with manners, powers, inftinéts, purfuits, 
and ways of living of its own? Or what can infpire us with nobler 
and more {ublime fentiments than the contemplation of that im- 
menfe perfpective of diftinét thadowings and gradations, by which 
nature rifes in her produétions from vegetative to animal and ra- 
tional life, and varies their refpective meafures of fenfibility and 
exiftence from an inftant to an eternity ? 

The purfuits of naturalitts have fometimes been flighted, and 
their pleafures ridiculed ;--yet while we readily agree that one 
¢ proper ftudy of mankind is map ;° and that our knowledge is 
¢ ourfelves to know,’ we will as readily aflent, that it is not his only 
proper one, and that his faculties are evidently defigned to range 
and expand ina wider {phere; fince, befides the light reflecting 
from one {cience on another, and the improvements accruing to 
focial life from the ftudy of the various laws and produétions of 
nature, it is in a variety of purfuits that the haman mind naturally 
delights and gathers ftrength. Nay, even the keenett attention on 
civil bittory and aétual life, may fometimes be fatiated with the fame- 
nels of eyents, or furfeited with charaéters; and often for the 
prefervation of goodnefs of heart, or recovery of fweetnefs of 
temper, find it a very ufeful expedient to turn away from human 
to natural fcenes, and from the actions of men to the works of 


God. . 


XII, Hifloire Univerfelle du Regne Végétal, ou Nouveau DiGtonagire Phy- 
Sique et Economique de toute: les Plantes qui croifjent fur la Surface du 
Globe: contenant leurs Noms botaniques et triviaux daus toutes les 
Langues, leurs Claffes, leurs Families, leurs Genres, et leurs Ejpécest, 

_ ges Endroits, o% on lestrogve le plus communement, leur Culture, les 
Ani- 
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Animaux auxquels elles fervent de Nourriture, leurs Analyfes chymiques, 

la Maniére de les employer pour nos Alimens tant Solides que Liquides ; 

leurs Propriétés, non feulement pour la Médécine des Hommes, mais en- 
core pour celle des Animaux, les Dofes et la Maniére de les formuler et 
les deferens Ufag:s pour lefquels on peut sen fervir dansdes Arts et 

Meétiers, &c. &c. &c, On y a joint une Bibliothéque raifonnée de 

tous les Livres de Botanique, l’ Explication des diffirens Termes ufités 

dans cette Partie del Hifioire Naturelle, une Notice de tous les Spflémes, 
et enfin la Life des Profeffeurs et des Fardins Botaniques de lEuiope. 
’ Ouvrage orné de 1200 Planches gravées eu Taille deuce par les meil- 
leurs Maitres, et deffinées d apres Nature fur les Plantes les plus rarest 
du Fardin du Roi et de celui de Vrianon, et d'aprés la magnifique Col- 
Jeftion de Planches dépofée dans le Cabinet des Ehtampes a la Biblio. 
théque du Roy, commencée et exécutée par Ordre et fous les Yeux de 
Jeu Monf. le Duc d Orleans, Regent du Royaume, Par Robert et 

Audriet, &c. et coatiauée de uos jours par Madem. Bafleporte. Par 

M. Buchoz, Dodeur en Médécine, &c. &e. &e. Tome I. Il. Ii. 

Contenant les Planches. Fol. Paris. 

Bet let us breathe and reft awhile—before we lament our labo- 
rious botaniit’s exceflive fondnefs of hyperboles and amplifica- 
tions in his titles. For, furely, he cannot be in earneft in promif- 
ing what all the united labours of the whole learned world, were 
they all to turn botanifts, and live together to the age of Methu- 
falem, would be utterly unable to accomplifh; fince the whole 
ftudy of the produétions of nature appears {till to be in its infancy, 
and all the regions hitherto explored by naturalifts almoft difap- 
ar when compared with thefe which they have never yet feen. _ 

‘It isto this ifland chiefly, fays M de Commerfon, in a letter 
dated at Madagafcar, that nature feems to have retired as to fome 
particular fanctuary, there to operate according to models differ- 
ent from thefe to which the has fubjeéted herfelf in other countries. 
The moft unufual and admirable forms are here found at every ftep. 
At the fight of fo many treafures lavifhed on this fertile country, 
one remains convinced, that itis one corner only of her multifa- 
rious and difperfed produétions that has hitherto been lifted .up.— 
One can even hardly forbear a look of compaffion on thefe f{pecu- 
lative reafoners who wafte their lives in forging vain fyitems of bo- 
tany, &c —Linnzus enumerates only about 8,000 [pecies of plants; 
the celebrated Sherard knew about 16,000; a modern calculator has 
thought to perceive the greateit amount of the vegetable kingdom, 
when he putfhed it to 20,000 {pecies. As for me, I will venture to 
fay, I have already colleét<d 25,000; nor dol flatter myfelf with 
having yet collected one fifth part of the whole.’ 

Such are the reflections infpired by the contribution of one fingle 
ifland towards ¢ An Univerfal Hiltory of the Vegetable Kingdom; 
or, a Dictionary of all the Plants growing on the Surface of the 
Globe.” And a hundred fimilar remarks might be made on almof 
all the the effential promifes of that title.—But we forbear.—M. 
Buchoz deferves, no doubt, approbation and encouragement for 
bis fpirit and induftry. Many of his promifes are great defiderata ; 
and fome of his works have a confiderable fhave of merit; te 
which we with he might jom that of modelty, and a deliberate ex- 
amen. : 

The plates contained in thefe three volumes, appear to be wel 
engraved. The text of the work is to be publifhed both in folio 
and octavo, in a number of volumes, that cannot poflibly as yet be 


afcertained. 
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FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 
13. Epitre de M. de Voltaire a Horace. 
14. Reponfe d'Horace 4 M, de Voltaire. ' 


Hough poffefied of a fortune fuficient for the moderate defires 

cf a philofopher, or even the reafonable wifhes of a prince; 
honoured with the implicit faith of a numerous fect in his oracles ; 
and aflured of terreftrial immortality by a ftatue erected to him in 
his life time; the celebrated poet of Ferney had of late very 
movingly complained of the miferies of his own times, the ma- 
lignity of criticifm and flander, and many wretched verfes attri- 
buted to him; and addreijed his complaints in an epiltie to Ho. 
race, in Elyfium. ; 

Suppofing now his poetical epiftle to prove not lefs fweet and 
powerful than the mufic of Orpheus, and to have reached her ad- 
drefs; yet as there is no regular intercourfe as yet fettled between 
thefe blefled manfions and this fublunary. world; andas, of courfe, 
it.-would be fomewhat late before we could learn whether immortal 
Horace be yet fenfible to trifling mortal cares, and fufficiently ac- 
quainted with the French language and tafte, to relifh rhymes and 
modern philofophy ; fome minor French bard has obliged us with 
a very ingenious and polite anfwer, in which, with a competent 
dofe of compliments, we hope he has contrived to foothe the above 
complaints againft wretched verfes attributed to Voltaire, by in- 
finitely more wretched rhymes written in the name of Horace, 


35. Hiffoire des Celtes et particuliérement des Gaulois et des Germains, 
depuis les Tems Fabuleux jufqu’a la prife de Rome par les Gaulois, 
par Simon Peiloutier, Pafeur de I Eghfe Francoife de Berlin, 
&c. Nouvelle Edition, réviie, corrigée, et augmentée, par M. de 
Chiniac, Avocat au Parlement. Paris. 8 vols. 12m0. 2 vols. gto. 
This new edition has been confiderably improved by correétions 

of the ttyle; by feveral nctes and additions of the editor's; by 

placing the texts quoted by the'author, at the bottom of the pages ; 
and by an hiftorical elogium of Mr. Pelloutier, compofed by ‘Mr, 

Formey, and prefixed to vol. I. 

36. Hiftoire Générale d Allemagne depuis lan de Rome 640 jufgu'a nes 

Feure. Par M. Montigny. 2 vols. 12m0. Paris. 

Thefe two firit volumes contain only the Ancient Hiftory of Ger- 
many: and the fecond ends with Charlemagne. 

37. Manuel du Fardinier, ou Fournal de for travail difribue par mois, 

par M.D***, Paris. 1270. 

Containing an abftraét of the moft inftrudctive works on the cul- 
ture of kitchen gardens, well digefted, reduced to a {mall compal;, 
and fo much the better adapted to the ufe of gardeners. 
a8. Seconde Lettrea M. deV... par un de fes Amis, fur lOuvrage ine 

itulél’ Evangile du Four. Paris. &vo. 

When truths evidently defigned to foften both the miferies of life 
and the horrors of death, are often and varioufly attacked by in- 
fidelity, we are forry to fee them fometimes aflerted in a language by 
yo means becoming their dignity and importance. 
a9. Cyrus; Tragedie en cing a@es, par M. Turpin, Auteur del 

Hiftcire du Grand Condé, &c. Be. 8ve. Paris. 

Some {parks of genius, abandoned by hurry and incorre&tnefs to 

oblivion. 


20. Lei- 
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6. LetiresdElleet de Lui. Par une Dame de la Cour et qui nef pas 
dune Académie. Paris. 12mo. 
The moft interefting part of this fhort novel is its title ; and its in- 
renuity will hardly raife either the envy or regret of any acas 
cemician. 
21. Lettres du Baron d’Olban. i2mo. Paris. 
Another fhort, but much more interefting novel: 


i 
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22. Mifcellaneous Piems, by John Byrom, M. 4. F.R.S. 2 Velse 
Svd. 10s. fewed. Rivington 
HIS ingenious author appeats to have had fo great a pro. 

BR peniity to verfification, that whatever might be the nature 
of the fubje& which employed his attention, he chofe to exprefs 
his fent ments inethe language of poetry. For this reafon, thé 
charatter of thefe Poems is extremely various: the gay, the. 
prave, the light, the thcughtful, the ludicrous, the religious, 
all are occafionally to be met with in this mifcellaneous publis 
cation; byt the editor has very properly placed the ferious 
Poems by themfelves. Many of the pieces in this col- 
lection having been written rather for private than public perue 
fal, they have the gréater claim to the candour of criticifm ; 
though independent of this confideration they poffefs, ih gene- 
ral, a degree of merit which it would be injurious not to admit 
toa highter rank in literary eflimation than indulgence only 
could juftify. The beautiful paftoral, beginning with 

* My time, O ye Mafes, was happily fpent, 

written by the author when a ftudent of Trinity-College, Came 

bridge, and placed the frit in this publication, is fufficient to 

procure Mr. Byrom a reputation tn poetry. 

23. Loe Aventures of Telemachus, an Epic Poems tranfloted 
into Englith Ver, from rhe French of Morf. Fenelon, <A> 
bifbop of Cambray : 2 Vols. Boor I. 4fo. 35. Hawes, Clarkes 
and Collins. 

Though the beautiful ftyle of Feneton leaves little room fot 
regretting that he had not embeliifhed the adventures of his 
hero with poetical meafure, thcfe who are defirous of be- 
holding that admired production io a drefs in which its com- 
parative therit, refpecting the epic poems of Homer and 
Virgil, can be more eafily afcertained, will undoubtedly receive 
pleafure in ptrufing the tranflation now before us. This f{pecis» 
men of the work is julily entitled to approbation. While the. 
tranflator has fubjecied his author to the fetters of rhyme, he 
has transfufed his fpirit with undiminifhed grace and energy, if 
he has not even heightened the beav'y of the original by the har- 
mony of veaie. But, tho’ the tranflator undoubredly deferves 
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the encouragement of the public, there is reafon for fearing that 
the high price of the work will render the completion of it 
abortive. 


24. The Dying Negro, a Poetical Epifile, fuppofed to be auritten by 
a Black, (who lately fhet himself on board a V fel in the River 
Thames 5) to bis intendd wife. 4to. 13. W. Flexney. 


We are informed in an Advertifement that this Poem was oc- 
cafioned by a paragraph which appeared very lately in the Lon- 
don papers, intimating, that ** a black, who a few days before, 
ran away from his mafter, and got himfelf chriftened, with in- 
tent to marry his fellow-fervant, a white woman, being taken, 
and fent on board the captain’s fhip in the Thames, took an 
opportunity of fhooting himfelf through the head.” Whatever 
credit may be due to this paragraph, can be a matter of no mo- 
ment to the merit of the poem, which we acknowledge to ‘be 
the mof claffical production of the kind we have lately pe- 
trufed. In tendernefs and variety of animated fentiment, it ap- 
proaches neareft to the admired epifiles of Ovid. As it may 
be proper to gratify our readers with a fpecimen, we fhall lay 
before them the conclufion. 


¢ Why does my ling’ring foul her flight delay ? 
Come, lovely maid, and gild the dreary way ! 
Come, wildly rufhing with diforder’d charms, 
And clafp thy bleeding lover to thy arms, 
Clofe his fad eyes, receive his partmg breath, 
And footh him finking in the thades of death! 
© come—thy prefence can my pangs beguile, 
and bid th’ inexorable tyrant {mile ; 
Tran{ported will I Janguith on thy breaft, 
And fink in raptures to eternal reft : 
The hate of men, the wrongs of fate forgive, 
Forget my woes, and almoft with to live. 
—Ah! rather fly, left ought of doubt controul 
‘The dreadful purpofe lab’ring in my foul, ; 
Tears muft not bend me, nor thy beauties move, 
This bour I triumph over fate and love, ‘ 


¢ —Azain with tenfold rage my bofom burns, 
And all the tempeft of my foul returns, 
Now fiery tranfports rend my madding brain, 
And death extends his fhelt’ring arms in vain ; 
For unreveng’d I fall, unpitied die; 
And with my blood glut Pride’s infatiate eye ! 


‘ Thou Chriftian God, to whom fo late I bow’d, 
To whom my foul its fond allegiance vow’d, 
When crimes like thefe thy injur’d pow’r prophane, 
O God of Nature! art thou call’d in vain ? 
Did’ft thou for this fuftain a mortal wound, 
While heay'n, and earth, and hell, hung trembling round 2 
That thefe vile fetters might my body bind,. 
And agony like this diftra& my mind? 
On thee I cail'd with reverential awe, 
Ador’d thy wifdom, and’ embrac’d thy law ; 


Yet, 
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Yet mark thy deftin’d convert as he lies, 

His groans of anguifh, and his livid eyes, 

Thefe galling chains, polluted with his blood, 
Then bid his tongue proclaim thee juft and good! 
But if too weak thy boafted power to fpare, 

Or fufFrings move thee not, O hear defpair ! 
Thy hopes, and bletiings I alike refign, 

But let revenge, left {wift revenge be mine! 

Be this prond bark which now triumphant rides, 
Tofs'd by the winds, and fhiatter’d by the tides ! 
And may thefe fiends, who now exulting view 
The borrors of my fortune, feel them too! 

Be their’s the torment of a ling’ring fate, 

Slow as thy juftice, dreadful as my hate, 
Condemn‘d to grafp the riven plank in vain, 
And chac’d by all the monfters of the main, 
And while they fpread their finking arms to thee, 
Then let their fainting fouls remember me !” 


This bold expoftalation with the fupreme Being, and the im- 
precations denounced, might fill us with horror if uttered by 
any native of Europe; but when confidered as the effufions of 
a Negro, who had but lately been initiated in the dodlrines of 
Ahe Chriftian religion, they feem entirely natural, and flrongly 
exprefs the fentiments which may be fuppofed to agitate the hu- 
man mind in the fituation defcribed. 


25. The Fefait. An Allegorical Poem. With Airs and Chorufes, 
as rehearfed after the Example of ancient Bards and Minftrelss 
by the Author, Mr. Marriott. 410. 25.62. -Leacroft. 


This poem is divided into feven parts. 1. The Birth-night, 
attended with tempefts and prodigies. 2. The Proceffion of 
Ambition, Treachery, Superitition, Hypocrify, Perfecution, 
and other attendant Vices. 3. The Birth. 4. The Tranfac- 
tions in Heaven and Hell on this Cccafion. 5. The Baptifm. 
6. The Unétion. 7. The Afcenfion, or the Transformation of 
the Jefuit’s Veft into a Legion of the fame Fraternity. 

The author fometimes amufes himfelf with puerilities, and 
finks into the bathos; but, in general, he difplays a fruitful 
imagination, and entertains his readers with luxuriant and ani- 
mated defcriptions. 

In the fecond part, Confpiracy, Murder, Falfhood, and Im- 
pofition, are thus delineated, 


* Clofe-muffled up, abhorrent of the light, 
Some gloomy Sifter came, fome friend of Night. 
She a furr-cloak that fwept the ground had on: 

* Her face all hid, that night the pafs’d unknown. 
Taught by the Jefuit’s deeds, the Mufe avers, 
Con{piracy was fhe that wore the furrs. 


‘. Grafping a dagger in her ftronger hand, 
Next Murder follow’d in the midnight-band. 
Along the he her foot fo lightly trod, 
It fearce difturb’d the darkfome, crawling toad 
That fipp’d the venom of the nightly dew. 
Something the mutter’d, but her words were fewe. 
F4 © Next 
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* Next Falfhood came: a foe to Learning's pazes 
Born in a blind and a believing age. 
In either hand the heid a folio. book, 
All gilded o'er, and gaudy to the look, 
The one, though fili*d with many a labour'd note 
On {cripture text, by graveft fathers wrote, 
Serv'd only to dilguife the facred page, 
Confirm the fceptic, and confound the fage. 
The other book was ftuff'd with wild romance, 
Where lawlefs Fiction wheel’d its wanton dance ; 
Tales of faints, pilgrims, virgins, knights, and ‘fquires, 
Regions of fcalding ice, and freezing fires, 
Monks, falamanders, ftags, cats, monkeys, hogs, 
Martyrs, popes, badgers, kings, cocks, bulls, and frogs, : 
Baboons, owls, prelates, emperors, and dogs. 
* Clofe at her heels, book-laden as fhe walk’d, 
Her lordly fitter, Impofition ftalk'd : 
She who by force all Falfhood’s tales promotes, 
Makes men affent, and crams them down their throats.’ 


This poem is written with a laudable defign, that is, to expofe 
fuperftition, tyranny, and fraud, when they impioufly affume 
the appearance of religion. 


26. The Academich Sport/man; or, a Winter’s Day: A Poem By 
the Rev. Gerald Fitzgerald, Fellow of Trinity-College, Dub- 
lin. gto. 1s. Johnfton. 

Next to the pleafure of pafling a winter’s day in the fport Mr. 
Fitzgerald defcribes, we relifh the reprefentation he has given 
of it. ‘The poem is poetically defcriptive of the exercife of 
fhooting, and the principal fubje& is intermixed with feveral 
epifodes, which are properly introdaced and agreeable. 


27. Ode on an Evining View of the Crefeent at Bath. Inferibed 
to the rev. Sir Peter Rivers Gay, Bart. 4t0. 6d. Dodfley. 
This Ode was written on occafion of a fcheme intended to 

convert the fields in the front of the Crefcent at Bath into a 

kitchen-garden. The author endeavours to difluade the rev, 

Sir Pecer Rivers Gay, who is proprietor of the ground, from 

that refolution, by conjuring up the Genius of the river Avon, 

to affure him, that if he does not relinquith the projeét, he will 
certainly be metamorphofed into a cauliflower, How far this 
threatening will operate on the reverend baronet, we do not 
know, but we hope that he will not facrifice the ornament of 

Bath to the infidelity he may entertain re{pect'ng the credit of 

the prophet. In the mean time, the author feems to be in- 

debted ts the reverend baronet for the fourth part of the poem; 
fur in every llanza, through eleven pages, of which the Ode 
confifts, the laft line is, * Sir Peter Rivers Gay.’ 


a) ’ ’ MY 
28. The Orange Gil at Foote’s to Sally Harris: or the Toawn to 
the Country Pomond. An Hercic Epifile. 4/0. 18. Bladon. 


The fubje& and firain of this epiftle induce us to afcribe it to 
the author of ‘ The Rape of Pomona.’ We cannot deny its title 
‘6 to 
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to at leaft equal poetical merit with his other produétion; bat 


thould be glad to find him apply his talents to purpoles a more 
virtuous and confiftent with decency. 


29. The Paffions Perfonificd » in Familiat Fables Sun. ap 
Whifton. 


The title of this production is fo palpable a mifnomer, that 
we cannot avoid animadverting upon it. Of thirty-five ideal 
entities, which the agthor introduces to our acquaintance, only 
fix are Paffions; the reft being a motley groupe of allegorical 
beings, that have not the {malleft pretenfions to that denomi- 
nation. In the lift of Paffions, he mentions even Prudence, 
Juftice, Saturn, the Four Seafons, Poetry, Painting, and Caa- 
dour. Exclufive of this impropriety, the Fables are for the 
moft part ingenioufly invented, and the action imputed to the 
feveral fantaftic perfonages correfponds to their imaginary cha- 
racters. We may add, that the moral is generally deduced in 
a natural manner, if it is not always important. The Fables 
are twelve in number, to each of which an elegant {mall en- 
graving is prefixed. 


JDRAMATICAL. 


30. The Siege of Tamor. 4 Tragedy. By Gorges Edmond 
Howaid, E/g. 3d. Edit. 8vo. 15.6¢. Robinfon. 


This tragedy is founded upon a tranfaction in the Irifh annals 
of the ninth century ; a period when the manners of that coun- 
try may be fuppofed to afford room for poetical defcription; of 
which advantage Mr. Howard has judicioufly availed himfelf. 
It appears that “he had at fir concluded the drama with the 
death of fome of the principal perfonages, but afterwards 
changed it to a happy iffue, on the opinion of feveral friends, 
as being the moft confonant to poetical juftice. One of thofe, 
however, ftiil perfifted againft any alteration of the cataftrophe. 
For our own part we are of opinion, that the termination of 
the tracedy, either the one way or the other, docs not materi- 
ally affect the antecedent atts of the poem; and though we 
would by ro means approve of eftablifhing the idea of poetical 
juftice into a general law, we confefs ourfelves to be Pleafed 
with the obfervance of it in this inftance, as our minds are 
thereby more agreeably affected at the fate of chara€ters in 
whole favour the ingenious author has fo deeply interefted the 
paffions of his audience. The merit of this tragedy authorizes 
‘us to rank it amongft the beft dramatic p-odu@ions of modern 
times; and Mr. Howard does no lefs honour to Ireland by this 
happy exertion of his own genius, than by the favourable light 
in which he has placed the characters of that country. 


NOVELS. 
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VN OV EL & 
31. The Hiffory of Eord Athbourn avd the bon. M:/t Howe ; ar 
the Reclaimed Litertine: 3 Vols. 12me. gs. fewed. Rofon. 

If any thing can fave thefe volumes from critica) damnation, 
it maft be the avowed defign with which they are written ; they 
are manufactured in fo flovenly a manner, that they deferve no 
praife as literary produtions. 


32. The fatal Effeés of Deception. A Nowel. 3 Vols. tame. 93. 
JSewed. Jones. 
This novel is every way fuperior to the foregoing, both with 
ard to the matter which it contains, and the maaner in which 
it is fabricated. 


JVMEDICAL. 

33. A ColleBion of authentic Cafes, proving the Pradlicability of 
recovering Perjons viftbly dead by Drow ning, Suffocation, Stifling, 
Swooning, Convulfions, and other Accidents. By Alexander 
Johnfon, M.D. Sve. 2s. Nourfe. , 


The cafes with which we are here prefented clearly evince the 
practicability of recovering perfons apparently dead, and afford 
the greateft encouragement.for reducing to practice, on fimilar 
occafions, the means which we are informed have been ufed 
with fo much fuccefs. Thefe are in general bleeding, friftions, 
ftimulating applications to the noftrils and temples, and glytters 
of the fumes of tobacco. 


34. Memoirs of the Society infituted at Amfterdam in Favour of 
Drowned Perfons. For the Yiars 1767, 1768, 1769, 1770, 
and1771. Tranflated from the Original ty Thomas Cogan, 
M. D. 8ve- 2s. Robinfon. 


The fituation of Holland renders the inhabitants peculiarly 
liable to fatal accidents from water ; to remedy which inconve- 
nience, a fociety was inftituted a few years 2gq_at .Amiterdam, 
for the laudable purpofe of endeavouring to recover drowned 
perfons. To promote this falutary defign,, they engaged to 
grant certain rewards to all fuch as could prove themfelves to 
ave been affifting in the recovery. Befides the Mcmoirs of the 
Society, this publication contains a great number of cafes con- 
firming the fucceis of the methods which had been ufed. It 
were certainly for the benefit of this country, that we fhould. 
adopt the fame humane expedients, and encourage by public 
fub/cription every attempt to recover perfons apparently dead. 
To introduce fuch a fcheme appears to be the defign of this 
pamphlet. 


WP. O:kn tt t.1°G. # he 
35. New Sermons to Affes. By the Author of Sermons to Affis. 
Sue. 25 /ewed. Bladon. 


The text, which the author prefixes to thefe difcourfes, is this 
paflage in the book of Judges, Gh. ili. 22:3 dad the dirt came 
out 5 
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ent ; from which he takes occafion to fatirize our national tur- 
pitude, under fcriptural characters, fuch as, Egion king of 
Moab, the duke of Shittim, the earl of Hefhbon, my lord 
Nebo, the archbifhop of Pethor, the mayorefs of Kerioth, &e. » 

There is a kind of wit and fmartnefs in this performance, 
which may recommend it to thofg who are fond of political in+ 
vectives. ' 


YDIVIWNIT Y. 


36. The Condemnation pronounced againf? all mere external Pre- 
tences of Religion. A Sermo preached ct the annual Vifitation 
of ibe right rev. the Lord Bifoop of Winchetter, at Bafingfoke, 
Sept. 14, 1769. By John Duncan, D.D. 8ve. 6d. Dodiley. 


Dr. Duncan, from the words of his text, Matt. v. 20. takes 
occafion to confider the charaéter of the Scribes and Phatriiees, 
and the condemnation pronounced by our Saviour againf all 
mere external pretences of religion. 

Thefe confiderations lead him to make fome animadverfions 
on the conduét of thofe who attack, and thofe who defend, our 
eftablifhed mode of worfhip and difcipline, with an indecent 
acrimony of ftile, and illiberal abufe. 

Our forms and canons, he thinks, upon the whole, far fur- 
pafs every thing of the kind, which this imperfe& ftate of hua- 
manity can boait. Yet, fays he, if there fhould appear to be a 
real expediency for a revifal, we fhould concur in every prudent 
endeavour and feafonable application to procure it. 

This very fenfible difcourfe efcaped our notice, otherwife we 
fhould have mentioned it at the time of its publication. 


YCONTROVERSIAL 


37. An Apology for the Renewal of au Application to Parkament 
by the Protefant Diffinting Minifters. Addreffed to the Thirteen 

| Minifiers who protefied again it. By Samuel Wilton. 8vo. 
1s. 6d. Buckland. 


This apology was occafioned. by. a printed paper, containing 
Reafons againft the Renewal of an Application to Parliament by 
the Proteftant Diffenters, fubfcribed by thirteen minifters. 

The author examines the evidence and force of thefe reafons, 
and fhews, that the aforefaid application was neither inconfift- 
ent with the principles of orthodoxy, nor thofe of loyalry.— 


A well written pamphlet. 


38. An Anfwer to Dr. Rotheram’s Apology for the Athanafian 
Creed; ina Letter toa Friend. Sve. 1s.6d. Cadell. 


The author of this letter introdaces his remarks with fome 
very proper reflections on the prefumption of thofe, who pretend 
to explain the myfteries of the divine natute with an air of con- 
fidence and decifion. He points out the infufficiency of Dr. 
Rotheram’s Apology ; and then confiders what articles are ef- 


fential to the Chriitian faith; and whether any improvements 
1B 
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in piety and religion may be expeéted from the abftrufer doé- 
trines of the Athanafian creed. | ss . 

This enquiry is conduéted with judgment and temper, and 
a becoming refpeé for real piety and a rational faith. 


39- 4 Full Anfwer to the Catholic DoGrine of a Trinity; proved; 
&c. by the rev. William Jonés, Wherein that Adthor’s Argus 
ments are refuted, and fhewmsmeither to be confifient wiih Reafort 
nor Scripture. S8vo. 35s Johnfon. ' 


The learned author of this work delivers his fentiments com- 
cerning Mr. Jones’s performance in the following terms: =» 

‘ When the Rev. William Jones’s Catholic Doétrine of a 
Trinity, proved by above an hundred fhortand clear arguments, 
exprefled in the terms of holy Scriptures, &c. made its firft ap- 
pearance, the promifing title, indorfed with a Vice-chancellos’s 
imprimatur, engaged me to a ferious and candid perufal of the 
work. But great was my furprize, to find it replete with thé 
moft artful fophiftry inftead of found arguments, and of fcho- 
laftic niceties, under the fanétion of fcripture plaionefs, Ob- 
ferving, therefore, it was a work that might ferve to miflead 
the minds of many, I drew up the following remarks upen it, 
with an intention to publifh them, unlefs fome more judicious 
pen fhould be pleafed to take the trouble off my hand. But 
no anfwer as yet appearing, leit the abettors of the Catholic 
Doétrine, &c. fhould deem the work unanfweiable, becaufe no 
one has, perhaps, thought it worthy of an anfwer; and the laft 
edition being enlarged with a letter to the common people, tend- 
ing to draw them {ftill farther from the truth as it is in Jefus, [ 
thought it my duty, without further delay, to ftand forth ia 
defence of the faith that was once delivered to the faints.’ 
_Inone place he fays: * Our auther, confounding his own 
metaphyfical notion of the Trinity with the exrreis fcripture 
doctrine itfelf, infers from hence, though fomewhat too hatftily, 
that whoever cannot find the notion of a Trivity, which he 
has efpoufed, is an oppofer of fcripture ; and that every degree 
of doubt or difputation againft Ais notion of it is a difbeliet of 
God’s word.’ 

In another: * It were much to be wifhed, that our author had 
ofterner confulted the original Greek, than he feems to have 
done. He feleécts from the Englifh tranflation paffages of {crip* 
ture, which have a word in one place anfwering to a word in 
another, and draws conclufions from fuch an accidental agree- 
ment, while the original words are very different.’ 

Again. ‘ This writer, without havirg regard to the con- 
text of a paflage in {cripture, or to the deingn of the Holy Ghoft 
in fpeaking it, feleéts 4 word or two out of one text, and a 
fimilar word or two out of another, and then triumphs, as ff - 
he had gained a complete victory.’ 

The author of this traét has‘endeavoured to prove the truth of 
thefe charges, by a particular examinuiion of the texts alledged 
by Mr. Jones. 
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go. Effays on public Worfbip, Patrictifm, and Rrojeds of Refers 


mation. 8vo. 15., Payne. 

This writer indulges himfelf*in a freedom and latitude of 
thinking, with refpect to revealed: religion, which will not be 
agzecable to the generality of readers. 

* If, fays he, we make any alteration in our religion ; ; let us 
reduce it at once to piety and morality; and avail ourfelves of 
that acceffion of flrength which all honeft infidels might afford 
us. Let us fubftitute honefly inftead of faith. It is the only 
foundation of a moral character; and it ought to be the only 
teft of our religion It fhould not fignify what, or how little a 
man believed if he was honett.’ 

Yet, notwithRanding this and fome other expreffions of the 
fame nature, there is that candor, philanthropy, and good fenfe 
in thefe effays, which will always be acceptable to liberal and 
ph:lofophical readers. 

' With regard to a new liturgy, the author expreffes himfetf 
in thefe terms : 

‘ All fentiments and doétrines therefore but thofe of piety and 
morality fhould be excluded: and the language fhould be fim- 
ple and plain. The fentiments to be. recognized adniit’ of no 
ornament; they are too excellent and important to admit them. 
The fancy and the paffions are to be confulted in the fermon 
and the mufic. The Liturgy fhould confift of plain concife 
and fignificant truths. ‘The prefent. book of Common Prayer 
would furnifh fome materials ; and fhould be the model in lan- 
guage; becaufe in Englith its fule has been that. of devotion. 
What was wanting might be fupplied from the Pfalms and from 
other compofitions in fuch a manner as to pleafe a confcientious 
Deift. We might in this manner give a fpecimen of that wor- 
fhip which thouid employ all the creatures of God; and of that 
candor and charity which are the great honor and happinefs of 
human nature.’ 

It would certainly be a very defirable thing to have a Liturgy, 
which might pleafe a cov/cientious Dei, and, at the fame time, 
a confcientious Chriflian : but it-would not, perhaps, be in the 
power of hyman genius to produce it. 


MonTrarvy CaTraLroeves, 





. The Qriginal and Prefent State of Man, briefly confidered, 
By Jofeph Phipps. 8vo. 2s. Hinde. 


In this traét the author fhews, what are the leading principles 
of the Quakers: and, atthe fame time, he endeavours to 
prove, that thefe pringiples are the genuine dodtrines of Chrifli- 
anity. The great point, which he labours to eftablith, is, * the 
neceflity, univerfality, and real fenfibility, of the works of 
God’s holy fpirit upon the immortal foul of man, as the vital 
fource and fupport of true religion in him, and therefore the 
primary guide of his life and condué.’—He then proceeds to 


an{wer the animadverfions, which have been made on their re- 
ligious 
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Bigions tenets by Mr. S. Newton of Norwich, in a treatife pube 
hi about two'years fince, entitled, The Leading Sentiments 
of the Quaker’s examined. 

Mr. Phipps appears to. be acalm, decent, refpectable advo- 
cate for the caufe of his fraiernity *. : 


42. Multum in Parvo contra Parvum in Multe. Or a Six Days 
Candid Review of a Six Years Uncandid Controverfy: whérein 
Mr. Phipp’s Arguments in Defence of Quakerifm, in bis * Obfr- 
vations,’ and * The Original and Prefent State of Man,’ againft 
Mr. Newton of Norwich, are foeun to be defeBive; and the 
DeGrine of Abfolute Necefity and Univerfal Redemption. fairly 
deduced from fome of the Quakers Principles, as laid down in 
Barclay’s aud Phipps’s Writings. Addreffed ta the People called 

uakers in particular, by one who was formerly a Member of that 


hriftian Society. Sve. ts.6¢. Richardfon azd Urquhart. 


The title-page renders it unneceflary for us to fpecify the 
contents of this pamphlet.—There are fome good obfervations 
in it, intermixed with the gui/guilie of controverly. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


43- 4 Le@ure on the Importance and Neceffity of rendering the 
Englith Language a peculiar Branch of Female Education; and 
on the Mide of Infiru@ion by which it may be made Jub/e: vient 
tothe Purposes of improving the Underflanding, and of inculcat- 
ing the Precepts of Religion and Virtue. ds it was delivered at 
Hickford’s Great Room in Brewer-Street, May 14, 1772. By 
J. Rice. Svo. 15.64. Keatfly. 


The ingenious author divides this Le&ure into two parts. In 
the firft he makes fome general remarks on the prevailing mode of 
female education, and points out the proper method of teaching 
yourg ladies the art of reading. In the fecond, he endeavours 
to thew, by what means, and in what degree, thefe inftructions 
may be made fubfervient to the more important purpofes of ime 
proving the underftanding, and inculcating the precepts of vir- 
tue and religion. 

In this part he expatiates, with an air of complacency and 
fatisfaction, on the courfe of education, through which he con- 
ducts the young ladies under his immediate care and tuition 
at Campden-Houfe and other places. The books in which 
he inftruéts them are, Mafon on Self-knowledge, Thomfon’s 
Seafons, Young’s Night-Thoughts, and Miiton’s Paradife Loft. 

Jn this plan of education Mr. Rice does not leave his pupils 
without fome grammatical inftructions, though he coes not re- 
commend any particular publication on that fubject; which 
feems a little furprifing, as we have an excellent performance 
of this pature, by one of the mofl corre&t and elegant writers of 





* See Crit. Rev. yol. xxxii. p- 333. 
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the prefent age, in which the reader will find many valuable ob- 
fervations and examples, pointing out @ great Variety of inace 
curate expreffions in the works of fome of our capital writers. 
Remarks of this nature cannot fail of being extremely ufefal to 
young ladies, in the courfe of a polite education, as it is very 
evident, that a grammatical knowledge of their own 1 . 
is the foundation upon which all literature, properly fo ° 
ought to be raifed.’ ba 

Bat it is much more furprifing, that Mr. Rice does not allow 
his pupils one fingle compofition of tolerable elegance, in profe. 
By what models are they to form their ftyle ?—We. can hardly 
fuppofe, that they.can learn to write with eafe and elegance by 
reading nothing but blank verfe, prefbyterian divinity, and the 
formal, pedantic language of Dr. Young. 


V 44» The Travels of the Imagination; a true Fourny from New- 
caftle zo London, in @ Stage-Coach. With Objervations upon 
the Metropolis. 8vo. 18. 6a. Dilly. 


In the preface to thefe Travels, the author has attempted to 
corrupt us in our critical capacity ; but as he has done it in fo 
public a manner as not to provoke our refentment, we thal] only 
beg that he will referve his Burgundy for the refrefhment of 
himfelf and his fellow-travellers after his next journey to town ; 
if, indeed, it would not have a happier effe& upon the road, 
where the company feem to have ftood much in need of a chear- 
ing glafs on this Journey from Newcaftle. The author himfelf, 
however, cannot be accafed of the want of facetioufnefs ; for 
if he could not keep his readers awake with amufing incidents, 
he has endeavoured to compenfate for that defe&, by drawing 
matter of entertainment even from fleep. 


J 45. Oxonia Explicata & Ornata. Propofa!s for Difengaging and . 
Beautifying the Univer fity and City of Oxford. 4to, 1s. Wilkie. 


When cities are in their-infancy, they probably.confit of two 
or three paultry cottages. As the number of buildings increafe, 
the ftreets and avenues are gradually formed, but in a mean, 
eontrafted, irregular manner. No plan is laid down, no ele- 
gance or magnificence intended. In a courfe of years, the 
little dirty village is converted into a town, and the town inte 
acity. But it ftill bears the marks of its original poverty. 
The very centre of it is deformed with wretched hevels, huddled 
up together in little courts and allies. This is more patticu- 
larly the cafe in cities of the higheft antiquity. 

The great fire of London in 1666, though a dreadful cala- 
mity at that-time, has been attended with advantages, of which 
our forefathers, perhaps, had no idea. It {wept away the rub- 
bith of antiquity; and, in its confequences, gave the city a 
greater luftre, than could otherwife haye been derived from the 
improvements of many generations. 


Oxferd, 
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-’ Oxford, more fortunate in:one pe te. has’ never * been fwept 
by the befom Of aefirv@ion.’ Ir labours, therefore, under the’ 
fymptoms of its native nieannefs.’ In many'parts of the town. 
fhe’ oufes aré wretchedly built,:the ftreets narrow and irregular,’ 
and‘the more magnificent edifices crowded and: obfcured. by a 
confiied fituation, dead walls, or a paultry neighbourhood... 
"Phe author of thefe Propofals:points oat fome very confider-' 
able improvements ; and amufes himfelf with.a pleating idea of 
the fpitrdér with which Oxford would: difplay itfelf, if every 
difaereeable object in the city'were removed; ‘and every elegant’ 
fracture laid opem to an uninterrupted view. 


46. 4 Letter to Sir Richard-Horham, Knight, in Anfuer to bis Re- 

feBions upon Eaft-India Shipping. 8v0. ys. Mauriay. 
. Spbje&ts of this nature being liable to mifreprefentation and. 
error, we'mult leave it to thofe who are converfant with the, 
shanageinent of Eaft-India affairs, to determine of the allega- 
tions in difpute. a er 


J 47° A mod:ft Apology for the prevailing Praice of Adultery. Svo. 
F 1s. Bladon. 

~ The idea of this pamphlet would feem to have been taken 
m.a paper in Mr. Howard’s Mifcellanies Jately publithed, 

e, cannot fay in favour of the author, that he has improved 
upon the origival ; for his arguments are not fufficiently marked 
mth that air of moral irony and indireé& reprehenfion, which 
rht to.diftinguith the fatyrift from the avowed advocate for 


licentioutoels, 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 

* Bucenxius, who complains that the work he mentions wag 
not fufficiently diflingurthed in a former Number, ought to cone 
fider that it‘is not mercly the fize' of a book which fhould deter- 
mine the Jength of the criticifm, as move remarks may be requifite, 
to fet'in a proper light the merits or defe&s of a {mall pamph- 
ket, than to dilplay thofe of a:huge volume.—Wedo not, as he 
Joys; make ita cohem to pack Novels into our Monthly Cata- 


‘Jogoe, becaufe we defpife that kind of writing, but becaufe we 
sdrely meet with any which merit a.more diflinguifhed. place. 


43: 


_, The Hiflory of Don Sylvio de Rofalva we have feen in French * 
bet we have nq reafon to believe, that the tranflation we ‘re- 
viewed was pot made from the German Original. | 


* Monrror will find the book which is the fubjea of his let- 
ter, taken notice of in the Critical Review. for Sept. 1771. 
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